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x? With this Month’s Publication, we give an elegant and correct ; 
Likeness of the late PHILIP ADAMS, Esq. Barrister at Law. 


An elegant Pattern of Needle-work for Ladies. 
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PHILIP ADAMS, ESQ. 
Of this very singular and eccentric 
character there are many stories ir 
circulation, which we will not at’ pre- 
sent take the trouble of repeating, 


count of his chequered life. 

This account, which exhibits Mr. 
Adams in a variety of forms ; from | 
that of the humble artizans to a bar- 
rister, pleading before the judges of } 
the land, and the husband of one of | 
the Grandees of Italy’s widow, we 
shall give in our next. In,the mean 
time we submit an excellent portrait 
of Mr. Adams, which will be ac- 
knowledged accurate by those who 
knew that sTRANGE being. 
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Derivation of the Words CeLtaz, 
Cumpri, or Cympri, &c. 





To the Editor of the Hibernian 
Magazine. 
SIR, 
1 here present .you with a subject | 





| relating to it. 
| that in my first attempting the fol . 








of some importance to all Europe, || 


and to the history of the world. f 
send it without comparing its cone 
ents with the properties of thi.gs 
I must acknowledge, 


lowing investigation, | had some 
apprehensions of failure, from the 
consideration of the unsuccessful las 
bours of the learned of every age om 
the same subject. But when [ ree 
flected, that, of the import of old 
names, scarcely one in five hundred 
had been rightly rendered ; and ‘hat 


among the attempts of the learned, 


the names which have been explained 
in your Magazine, had been as much 
mistaken as to import, as the names 
Celte Cymbri: when, in fine, T have 
abundantly shown, that the meaning 
of old names is no mystery; that 


‘they were contrived in a very earl 


aye of the world, and formed wit 
great art, whilst mankind used the 
game terms for the same features of 
nature; and that at this day these 
terms, or their roots, are to be found 
in the Celtic Innguage ; 1 vay, when 
I considered these things, I saw no 
mere 
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more reason for relinquishing my en- | 
wiries on the words Ce/t.z and Cym- | 


; Blinte. then were kingdoms very 
, early divided into portions, and soon 
| after into provinces. But kingdoms 





bri, than Thad dering my tnvestiga- 
tion of the word Caledonu, who were 
the ancient Highlanders ; but of 
whom learned men had been so much 
mistaken, as they row are concerning 
the Celt and the Cimbri. | 

«© The best author on the subject 
of the Celtes,”’ says General Vallan- | 
cey, * is Monsicur Brigande, who, 
in 1792, published a small pamphlet, 
addressed to the learn 
Europe, under the title of Disserta- 
tion sur les Celtes Brigantes ; printed 
at Breghente dans le Tirol.” 

The “following letter is also on the 
Celtes, which I addgess to those who 
will carefully examine the subject. 

It is granted by historians, that 
fathers, and beads of families, were 
the first sovereigns,. and that the 
patriarchal was the most ancient form 
of government. 
must Lave originally migrated in fa- 
milies; and time and necessity only, 
from the great number of these formed 
nations. The first inhabitants cem- 


ing in families, brought no national | 


name ; nor were any denominations 
first given to places, but such as their 
natural situations implied. In time, 
however, tribes became numerous, 
and more general communication with 
each other became necessary; and 
now denominations of villages and 
districts were regulated, and more 
distinct appellations were given them. 

In Britain there were few inland 
provinces, and the maritime districts 
took sinonymous names, expressive 
of their situations on the sea, in the 
Same manner as towns on streams, 
fron: the water wh ‘h flowed by them. 
But provinecs in kingdoms took also | 
names from their hills, from streams, 
and other features; and, as lands were 
to be portioned and distix guished by 
naines, for knowing one part from 
another, so also would the different 
districts of kingdoms be distinguished 


ed academies of | 


Hence mankind y 


were not Only divded thus, but con- 
| tinents must also have been thus di. 
‘vided into nations and kingdoms ; 
‘and, as the people of provinces would 
| be given a provincial name, so also to 
the inhabitants of kingdoms would 
be given a national name, correspond. 
ing with their natural boundaries and 
situations. 

These principles, Mr Editor, can. 
not reasonably be converted. The 
word Celtos has been supposed to be 
| a name given to the earliest ages to 
the descendants of Gomer ;. and it 
hath always been understood that his 
progeny peopled nearly all Europe. 
The word has been said to imply 
horsemen, warriors, men‘of the woods, 
men with long hair and with tails, 
but whether these tails were of long 
hair, or such as Lord Monboddo de. 
scribes belonging to his men in one 
of the Nicober islands, I dare not 
| decide. They have been derived also 

from Celtus, a son of Hercules and 
Polyphemia, and from many other 
inapplicable etymons. From these, 
and others which I shall quote, you 
will, Mr. Editor, scarcely know 
the Celts; but 1 will endeavour to 
point out the import of their name 
satisfactorily to your readers. 
| Iz doing this, you must not expect 
me to beyi n with Gomer, nor to 
trace them from Noah to Wales; 
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part of the globe ouly, to view its 
features and its province. 

An antiquary or historian describes 
| the remains of a people, a country; 
| or place ; but the import of the name 
| by which this people, country, of 
place, is known, having rested inf 
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times, is always mistaken or omitted @ 


a few more rules to dissipate this dark 
|ness. If, in doing this, I can arrest 
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you will allow me to survey a small 








Cimmerian darkness from the earls | 






[ will therefore attempt to lay dow y 
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fected wise, learned, and really good 
men, of all ages, in tracing their de- 
scents, my labour will be fally com- 


pensated. | 
Settlements, districts, provinces, 


ages of the world,. first named from 
their principle features. The Hill 
Border, the Head Border, or the 
Water Border, in description, often 
reach to a great extent within or be- 
yond this Hill, Head, or Water. 
The Dobuni of our own country were 
the Sueam-Borderers, from Dod, a 
Stream, and Zn, or du, varied to 
Un, a term for Border Land. These 
were also called the Huzccwz, from Ic, 
Vie, or wick Border Land; and 
some of these people lived ;far from 
the Stream which gave them name. 
The Canti inhabited lands far from 
their Head which gave them name. 
The Belge, derived from Bel Bor- 
der, and Ge Land, had inhabitants 


a 


name was translated ’am, or Border, 
by the Saxons, who never dreamt of 
their being any more the descendants 
of the Belge of the continent, than 
were the Canty, the Regni, or other 
Land on the 


een nl 


tent of land in the interior. Thus 
the Head of Lands in Spain which | 


runs into the ocean, will be found 


that kingdom. In like manner, the 
Headland of France gave denomina- 
tion to a great part of that kingdom, 
But Headlands and Hills were very 
citen described by the same words ; 
and hence the hills on the borders of 
«ingdoms, may also appropriately 
give names to their Border Lands. 
These principles being understood, 
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tia took its name from the features of 
the country only. It is easy to con- 
‘ceive that the increase of mankind 
must have produced nations, and na. 
| tzonal names, as above described: 
Galatia is such an one. 

Monsieur Brigande says, ** that it 
is the universal opinion of all authors 
who have written on the origin of na- 
tions, that the Celtes were the chil- 
dren of Gomer, the eldest son of 
Japhet. This nation, from which so 
many others have sprung, have pre- 
served the name of their progenitor 
from the most early age after the de- 
luge, Cown to the present days.” 

I will not follow this author, but 
refer to him: he acknowledges that 
it is casier to find an etymology .for 
the name Celts, than to prove it to 
be a true one ; but he renders it from 
the Hebrew word Ga/letha, thrust 
out at a distance, pushed forwards, 
The Greek and Latin languages, he 
says, offer no resource for this 
etymology. Monsieur Perron, or 
the Celtes, mistaking the root of Cad 
or Gale, a hedd or hill, in finding the 
name Celtx, supposes it to mean an 
harbour or port, which signifies, he 
says, the same with the Celte. He 
here indeed exactly hits the spelling, 
but mistakes the root from whence it 
came, and consequently the true 
meaning. He elsewhere however con- 
tradicts himself in this, as well asina 
variety of other cases, and supposes 
‘‘ the word Celta, as well as Gaul, 
to imply powerful, valiant, or va- 
lorous.”’? ‘The Greeks, he says, also 
gave the name Galatz to the Gauls. 
But the Celtw, at least a part of 
them, this author states, were called 
Cimbrians, gnd Cimmerians. The 
word Cimbri, he inappiicably derives 





{ will now explain the name of a 
country referred to by all writers, | 
ancient and modern. They say, that |! 
from Gomer came the Galate. I | 
writ . l hi : | 
wit not deny this prodab/e conjec-. 
ture; but from the principles here | 


from the Latin Cimber, and this from 
Kimber or Kimper, which, in the 
(celtic, (he says) is a warrior, Aa 
for Cimmerian, it is what thé anciene 
Grecians (he says) softened out a 
Cimbri, or Cimbrian: aod here he ia 
again mistaken. Ide thon states thas 
avery 
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been neem 


knew when, or how, | believe, “ of jj 


@ very ancient colony, no one ever ple; and, as ina great variety of other 


places, it is derived from Ad; water. 


the Celtx, gave name to the Cimbric | /4, 1s territory ; and Galatia, whose 


Chersonesus ;’? but here no proof 1s || 
adduced, except that the Celtes had | 
been accounted Cimmerians. His! 
whole treatise is built on the un- | 
founded supposition, that men gave | 
pames to nations: his labour there- | 


fore to trace and fix Celtic colonies in | : 


Europe and Asia, is gteat ; but his 
proofs of colonization are attended | 
with 60 may absurdities, and 60 
many old words are used without be- 
ing analysed aud without being given | 
applicable imports, that you can rely 
on no premises which he assumes; and 
yet he says so many things which are 
worthy of notice, that he has been’ 
recommended by good authors. “ 
From the wore Cal, a harbour, or 
Calis, the Romans, he thinks, form- 
ed Portus Iccius ;”? but he knew not 
the import of Calis, nor Issius. Of | 
the first of these, the ending in Js, 
smeans little, or low ; and Je is often | 
a diminutive in names; hence Calis 
may imply the little port ; and Portus | 





Tccius, the same; but Calis has a} 


low projecting point of land ; and | 
Gal, in this name, may mean Head, 
and /s imply low, which would 
exactly describe this terntory, or 
head. What he says of Portus-Cale, } 
or Portugal, is more reasonable than | 
most of his derivations: but of ‘the ! 
import of Lusitania, he is totally in : 
the dark ; as he is also of Lysbon, - 
or Lisbon. But to return to Galatia, | 
— This comes from Col, or Cal, an . 
head, bane is also written Gal) as 
in the following examples: in Calce- 
don, in Galitia, in Galata, a monn- 
tain. of Phocis ; in Caledonia, in ° 
Galway, in Galloway, in Colophon, 
in Calpe, in Calabria, in Callipolis, 
~ now Gallipolis; and in an hundred 
other names of places beginning with 
these syllables, situated on the globe, 
at heads or ends of lands. A, in 
Galatia, is the same as in Galata, an 


—— 


| Celts settling in it, bounded by th iB 


head les on the Euxine sea, will 


imply the Water head, or Border 
Territory. 


distance,”? and ** pushed forward,” 


produced; but the word head, or 
end, here, and more particularly in © 
the instances which ‘, 

evidently meant by it in the names of | 
so many head-lands, and land’s-ends, © 
throughont the globe ; and its derj. # 
vation from Col or Cal, a head, is 9% © 
direct, certain, and plain, that I much © 
wonder some one had not before dis. © 
covered and proved its applicability. 7 
But authors have never looked to the > 


guage of Nature ; and taking for) 
granted what wanted proof, contented | 


gave names to places, instead of places | 
having given them these very name. |” 
Let us now trace this name to Iberit, 7 
Celt Iberia, Lusitania, Espana, Spain, 7 
and Portugal. Spain, authors say, — 
was carly called Iberia, from a colony) 
of Iberians from Mount Caucasus ; 2 
or from the river Iberus : yet th® 
ancients, they say, considered: beri 
only that part fromthe Pyrennees to 
Calpe. Notwithstanding, they assert, e 
that the true Iberia was that path 
called Celt Iberia, from a body off 












Iberus : and they derive [beria frot 
the Hebrew Heber, or the Chaldee 
Synac, or Phenician, Ebra or Ibme 
which, in the singular, implies a pai 


: sage ; and in the plural, bounds «7 


limits. It appears also, they stair 
that the Pheenicians called Spate 
Spanija, or Sphanija, from Shapaye 








headland and suburb of Counstantino- 


~~ * - } 
or Span, a rabbit, as it abound 
with rabbits. ' | 





bs | 





The etymons “ thrust out at a © 





given by Monsieur B. are as near the 7 
truth perhaps as any terms taken - 
from the common words of language, 7 
which had no direct reference to the 7 
| features of nature, could have been 7 
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“6 bounds,’’ and * limits, 
can be said; because the great fea- 
tures of Nature do not refer to such 


denominations. 
Portabello. James Tanpy. 
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Of the derivations, “ passage,’ or 
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Someta 


‘prefer a potatoe, salt and liberty, to 
all the forced meat of au union. . 


Extracts from the Portfolio of 


A MAN OF LETTERS. 





FRESCH EXCURSIONS. 


aera eel 


The method of shortening the 





pairs of death when hanging, as prac- 
tised in France, hada truly tragi-comic 
effect. Every culprit had a separate 
gallows, made like a gibbet. ‘The 
culprit ascended before the execu- 
tioner, who, having adjusted the cap 
and the rope, the hands being already 
fastened before the culprit one under 
the other, pushed him of the ladder, 
and ste» ped into his hands, took hold 
of each shoulder, anc wriggled the 
body viclently to and fro ull it was 
lifeless. A wit observed, on this, 
that the French were so fead of dan- 
cing, that they made thei criminals 
go a-capering into the other world. : 
THE SCOTCH AND IRISH. 
The. Liliputians despised all the ; 
world but their own little island. The | 
W ha-wants-me-trotters, a nation of 
Indians to the Noith, hold the Lili- ! 
putians in so little estimation, that 
they would scalp them all for a baw- 
bee, and sell their king into the bar. | 
ain, for French claret and brandy. 
“he Erin-go-brahs, another natiaa | 
of Indians, united mow to the Lil- 
putians and wha-wants-me-trotters, 


ore 


—s 


—— 


SCOTCH MODESTY. 
I was jn compar'y with a wit, and 
a Scotchman ; the conversation turn- 
ed upon national courage, &c. The 
latter observed, “ that a Scotchman 


| 





; 
; 





dare show his front where an English. 
man dare not show his rear.”? *¢ That | 
1s very true,’’ replied the wit, ** be- 


ee 


al 





nla 
7, 
—e 


cause an Englishman has more mo- 
desty in his —— than a Scotchman 
has in his face.’’ 

| BRIMSTONE. 


| An out-nider to a druggist, being 
in Bristol, was recommended to a 
person who was said to deal very 
largely in the article of brimstone. 


| He waited upon him, expatiated af 

| length on the superior quality of his 
| 

| 


brimstone, and wished for an order. 
The doctor, surprised, assured him 
he was mistaken, he did not deal in 


| the article, being a minister of the 


gospel, and complained of the insult 
offered him ; adding, that if the ri- 
der would come to his shop in the 
evenjus, he would furnish him with 
a large stock of spiritual brimstone. 





SCOTCH COURAGE. 

‘¢ Scotchmen will face the enethy ; 
they will meet death at the point of 
the bayonet and thecannons mouth!” 
‘¢ Yes,” observed a wit, * they pre- 
fer death to the chance of retprning 
to their barren native country.” 

WAR. 

Why don’t the people petition 
against wars in the commencement, 
rather than towards their close? 
Evils which might have been pre- 
vented by a philanthropic foresight, 


fallas a punishment upon them for 


their selfishness and cupidity after the 


mammon of unrighteousness, 





IPONOURS FOR GENTLEMEN, 


When I was in Kentucky, in the 


year 1794, an Irishman of the name 
of M‘Coy, who had formerly been a 
shee-black, but had become wealthy, 
happened to say, that there ought 
to be a distinction between gentle- 
men and mechanics. The populace 
were not backward in improving the 
hint, by parading him in efhigy, with 
all the. paraphernalia of his office ; 
and concluded the ceremony by the 





| purifying honours of a bon-fire. 
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the 10th of March. This celebrated 
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LATERARY AND PHILOSOPICAL. France than they are in England. 
i The Emperor. Napoleon, in order The known taste and love of let- 
ie, ae to pive its proper weight to the | ters possed by the Prince Regent of 
ea French language, and to simplify the || England will, we are confident, ereate 
ie E 4 acquirement of useful knowledge, has | an honourable rivalry in this spc- 
o ordered that all exercises and theses jj ctes of patronage, should it so happen 
et in the universities throughout France, |} that his Royal Highness contiaues to 
a tea shall be performed and written in |} wield the power with which, with so 2 
Le ey French ; and that a knowledge of |} much satisfaction to the country,he 
od Latin and Greek shall, in no depart- |] has lately been invested. The letter 
| ment of his government, be deemed jj of Mr. Hayter will explain his © 
bs ded @ qualification for degrees, ranks, or {| Royal Highness’s attentiontooneof —F  . 
et © , either political, medical, legal, || the most interesting literary topics 
roo ipa or clerical. The prescriptions of || of thisage ; and we venture toinform — - | 
ne physicians are to be in French, and || the public, that the period willbe 9 ¢ 
is ee the service of the church is no longer |} Augustan, in regard to artsand let- 
Ae to be performed except in tlie verna- j] ters, whenever it may sohappen that — | 
Bike 2 cular tongue. 1} his Royal Highness shall be perina- . 6 6(] 
Pay —— nently clothed with the executive au- - he 
i | By an english artist just arrived }j thority of the realm. Wehalthe § 4 
from Paris, it appears, ‘that the arts || period when the governments of FF '] 
of painting, sculpture, and engraving, || england, as well those of France and — o} 
are carried to the highest point of ]} America, shall unite in exciting 2 FF of 
perfection in that capital. We have |] literary and scientific competition Fo tt 
indeed seen some French engravings |} among their subjects; and hope to FF? ar 
recently imported by Colnaghi and || survive that iron age, in which, une Fifi 
Molteno, which are master-pieces of |] happily, the only competition has — as 
the art, and we learn thatthe works |} been in cutting of throats, and in a: 
of the French painters are equally |} arts of mutual injury and destruction. [7 sof 
transcendant. As one instance of = oor 
Napoleon’s patronage of engraving, Inthe course of the ensuing month, — ~~ co 
he lately placed 1,200,000 francs at | the new edition of the Rev. Mr. als 
the di of the proprietors of the |] Dispin’s Bibliomania, which is now lig 
magnificient series of engraviags cal. jj entitled a Bibliographical Romance, sin 
led the Musée Napoleon, to enable || will make its appearance. It is in six wh 
thew to finish it in the style in which |] parts; and will contain upwards of ma 
it has beea commenced. It is not a |} GOO pages; being a review of our the 
little singular that men of letters, |/ most eminent scholars and book-col- by 
chemists, and mathematicians, are |} lectors from King Alfred to the late kee 
preferred and employed, in every de- || Mr. Gough; with an account of ma 
partment of the French government ; || their libraries. In the course of the tan 
and that the Institute, and every |} volume, there is a copious list, with ort 
thing appertaining to art and science, || particular notices, of the most valu- be 
is described as being eminently re able Foreign Catalogues ; including to} 
tinguished and encouraged; at the |! the public ones of our own country. haz 
game time, that an inquisitorial police |} or | 
strikes terror into every family, and || The Tenth Volume of the Ency- sun, 
a general distrust and want of confi- |;.cLopm@pia Lonpinensis, will be part 
cence paralyses every private energy | ready for the Subscribers on or about 
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Dictionary of Arts and Sciences con- 


tinues to be published. regularly in | 


weekly Numbers, with elegant Ene | 


evavingss price Sd. each, or beau- 
tifully coloured Plates, 1s. 2d. 

Dr Smitu’s too prizes of 25/. 
each, for the best proficients in Ma- 
thematics and Natural Philosophy, 
have been adjudged to Messrs. Decry 
and Frencu, of Trinity and Caius 
Colleges, Cambridge. : 

The Governors ot Bethlem Hos- 
pital have adjudged to Messrs. Goon 
and LocuNeER, of Hatton-garden, 
the first premium, for their design for 
a new Lunatic Asylum about to be 
erected in St. George’s-fields. Near- 
ly sixty names appeared in the list of 
candidates. 

A simple and ingenious plan has 
been proposed for the construction of 
Light-houses, which, if generally ex- 
ecuted, might prove beneficial to the 
shipping of the United Kingdom, 
The beacon consists of alantern made 
of cast metal, in which there is a piece 
of clock-work, which makes the lamp 
turn round every two or threeminutes, 
and exhibit different enlightened 
ficures. The figures can be so varied, 
as to distinguish one lighthouse from 
another, and to preveat the possibility 

sof mistaking the light of a lime-kiln, 
or accidental fire, for that of a bea- 
con. The projector, Mr. Farmer, 
also recommends, as a substitute for 
light, in foggy weather, a buoy, 
similar in form to a life-boat, on 
which 18 fixed a bell of considerable 
magnitude and powerful tone, which 
the motion of the buoy, eccasioned 
by the undulation of tlie sea, will 
keep perpetually ringing, The buoy 
may be placed at one convenient dis- 
tance from the mouth of the harbour, 
or the mechanism in the beacon mi ght 
be so constructed, as to cause a bell 
to ring, ora bass drum to beat, in 
shazy weather. By placing a buoy 
or boat of the above description on a 
sunken or dangerous rock, in any 
part of the sea, the mariner might be 


: 





' 


————~ 


warned by the alarm-bell to 
a proper distance. 


keep at 


FRANCE. 

A. ball of fire appeared in the com- 
mune of Chargenville, on the 23d of 
November, which, bursting with a 
tremendous explosion, let fall three 
large- stones, acconrpanied with 
smoke, and darted with such force, 
that they entered the earth to the 
depth of near 80 centimeters. One 
of the stones is covered with a’ crust 
of greyish black, wile the inside is 
more clear. tis very compact, and 
hard enough to cut glass 1t appears 
to contain globules of iron, pretty 


large and brilliant. 


Accounts from Rodez, in the dy. 
partment of Aveivon, of the date of 
the middle of December, state, that 
the winter had there set-in with ex. 
traordinary severity, the snow in 


many of the surrounding districts be. 


‘ 
! 
; 


' 


‘ 


lng six Or seven feet deep ; and that 
in the whole country the most dread 
ful alarm was occasioned by the rae 


' vages of the wolves. ‘These ferocious 
animals, unable to subsist any longer 
| in their native mountains, sally forth 


in flocks of many hundreds, and, 
ntering the villages, make the peas 


b 


| Sant and the cattle their prey: The 


' 


’ 





villages on the open plains are ene 
tirely deserted ; a number of the 
poor people having fallen | sacrifices 
in defending their tame animals, 


and the survivors not choosing to 


expose themselves to similar dane 
ger. The prefect, with the humane 
view of reimbursing the sufferers, and 
preventing the department being de- 
populated, has ordered an inventory 
to be made of the losses, which al- 


most exceed belief. It is ascertained, 
| that within the last month, 8000 
isheep, 400 goats, and 300 horses, 
_have been killed by these ferocious 
| animals. 
_Lozere, and the Upper Loire, the 


| ravages are still greater. 


In the departments of the 


A. Report of the Speeches of the 





| late Mr. Fox inthe House of Com- 


mons, 
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mons, from his entrance into parlia- 
ment in 1768 to the close of the 
session of 1806, is preparing. 

The Rev. eee Mirrorp will 
goon publish « Agnes, the Indian . 
Captive ;”’ with other poems. 

The number of Provincial Banks | 

in this country decreased from about | 
280, in the beginning of 1793,-to 
about 230, iu the beginning of 1797. 
Since that period the increase has | 
been truly astonishing. It appears | 
that in 1810 the total number of | 
Banks in Great Britain was 796, viz. 
In London, ky nlading aed 

67 
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on Professor Davy, in testimony of 


municated in his late course of lec- 
tures at the Dublin Society. 





The Directors of the British Insti- | 
tution for promoting the Fine Arts. 
in the United Kingdom, have given | 
notice, that the three following pre- 
miums are proposed to be given for 
Pictures, by Artists of or resident 1, | 
the United Kingdom, painted in the | 
present year, and sent to the British | 


ary next; Ist. For the best Picture | 
in Historical or Poetical Composi- ‘ 
tion, Three Hundred Guineas.—-2d. 
For the next best Picture in Histo- 
rical or Pectical Composition, Two || 
tiuadred Guineas. 3d. For the | 


The Provest and Senior Fellows of ; 
Trinity College, Dublin, have cone | 
ferved an honorary degree of LL D. | 


their admiration of the extraordinary . 
discoveries made by him ia his Elec- | 
tro-chemical Philosophy, and com- | 
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Gallery on or before the 4th of Janu- | | 


| 
| 
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next best Picture in Historical or 





‘Poetical Composition, one Hundred 


Guineas. The Directors reserve to 
themselves the power of withholding 
either of the premiums, if they think 
proper. A pictures being painted 
by commission, will not éxclude it 
from competition for the premiums. 
Any picture painted for such pre- 
mium, may (if otherwise worthy ) be 
exhibited for sale at the Gallery next 
winter, for the bencfit of the Artist. 





The extraordimary Consulta has 
directed that the Schools of the Fine 
Arts dependent on the Academy of 
st. Luke, shall be composed of six- 
teen chairs, viz. six of the highest 
class, ten of the second, and three 


In Berwick-on-Twetderserwene 2 adjuncts. ‘I'he protessors of the first 
class will enjoy a salary of 1200 


franes, those of the second 800 
trancs, and the adjuncts 500 francs. 
Gratifications will be annuaily granted 
them from the funds of the city. Out 
of the 25,000 francs granted to the 
Academy for its exaences, 8300 wiil 
be allotted to the candidates for the 
prizes, and other variabie demands, 
for the schools. ‘The buildings of 
the convent of Ara Celi, in the ye 
pitol, are given to the Academy f. 
the establishment of schools of te 
sign, exhibition-rooms, cabinets, mu- 
seums, &c. and for attendants on the 
Academy. M. Canova is appointed 
perpetual director. 





East Indies.—A forest in Tudia, 
65 miles in length, and 26 in breadth, 
was set on fire in June last, through 
the negligence of some wood. cutters. 
At the date of the account, the con- 
flagration had continued five weeks, 
and 50 villages in the vicinity of the 
| forest had been destroyed. Many of 
the unfortunate and idolatrous na- 
tives, believing the calamity to bea 
direct visitation of some vengeful 
deity, and not choosing to survive the 
loss of their property, precipitated 


themselves into the flames. 
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or 
ed eS —_ 
to : pals mene 
ng [ge ACCOUNT OF THE JOURNEY To 
nk © VARENNES, 
ted 
it | Tyanslated from the French, written | 
ms. by Maria Therese Charlotte of 
a. France, Duchess of Angouleme. : 
ext Les | 
ist. During the whole of the day of 
the 20th June, 1791, my father and 
has mother appeared very thoughtful, and 
‘ine much agitated, without my being 
y of able to conjecture the reason. After 
SIX dinner they sent my brother and my- 
hest self into another apartment, and shut 
nree themselves up alone with my aunt. 
first f have since learned that it was then 
20( they informed her of tie project they 
S00 had in contemplation to escape. At 
NCS. five o’clock my mother joined us, to 
nted walk with her, accompanied by Ma- 
Out dame de Malle, her lady, and Madaine 
) the de Soucy, under governess to my 
) will brother, to Tivoli, to the house of 
- the Monsieur Bontin, near the éastle of 
ands, Antin. Durng the walk my mo. 
3 of ther took me apart, and told me that 
> Ca- { must not be uneasy at what I should 
y for ; Ste, and that we should not be long 
t de- — separated, but should very soon meet 
» mus GE again. I could not comprehend what 
n the © the meant. She embraced me and 
inted 3 sald, “Cif the ladies enquired why [ 
B, Was so agitated, I must say that 
_ & she was offeuded with me, and I had 
tididy ee deen asking he forgiveness.””? *We | 
adth, F teturned at seven. I retired very | 
oug e sad to my apartinent, not knowing | 


© what to think of my mother’s con- 
fe duct. 


“re te 


e. ™e. I was scarcel y in bed when my 


i Ye | mother came to me ; she had ordered 
f [ 


Es me before to send away all the peo. 
ee ple except one of my women, unde: 
ge Pretext that I wasill, She accor- 
diagly found me alone; she told us 
ge tat we must cepart unmediately, 


ue [ was entirely.alone ; my | 
| Mother having engaged Madame de | 


i na me 7 oe . | 
~ a Mackan at a visitation where she often | 
yo p Went, and had sent the young person | 
ae Be ty . | be { 

2 _ to the country who usually attended 





| 
| 


ee 


~~ 





a it 


: 


a ea 
and gave orders how it must be ar- 
ranged. She said to Madame Brun- 
yer, who was the woman that remain- 
ed with me, that she wished her to 
follow us, but as she was married, 
she of course would not leave her 
husband; she, however, answered 
without hesitation, that my mother, 





ate matt te 


| was perfectly nght to depart, that 


her situation had been unhappy for a 
long time, and as for hers lf she would 
quit her husband, and follow her 
wherever she went. My mother was 
much affected with this mark of at- 
tachment. She left us and went to 
her own apartment, after wishing 
good night to Monsieur aud Madame, 
who had come, as usual, to supper 
with my father. Monsieur was ale 
ready informed of the journey, but 
was in bed; he arose immediately and 
departed, ‘taking with him \ionsieur 
d’Avary, whom he made the partner 
of all his dangers, and who is still with 
him; as for Madame she knew no- 
thing of the intended journey; it was 
not until she was retired for the night, 
‘hat Madame Gourbillen, her com- 
panion, entered her room, and told 
ber that she was charged on the part 
of the Queen and Monsieur, to carry 
her immediately from France. Mone 
sieur and Madame met, but did not 
appear to know cach other, and are 
rived happily at B: ussels, 

My brother had been also awoke 
by my mo her, and Madame de Fours 
neil» conducted us both to my mde 
ther; we found there a guarde-du-« 
corps, named Monsieur de Maldans 
who hurried our departure ; my mo- 
ther was very uneasy throvngh fear 
of being known ; they had dressed 
my brother as a littlé pirl; he looked 
charming ; as he had falleh asleep, he 
was unconscious of what passed. I 
afterwards asked him what he thought 
of it, he told me that he believed 

hey were going to act a play, a3 we 
were so disguised. At half past ten, 
when we were all ready, my mothet 
onducted us herself to the coach 
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which was much exposed, m the 
middl: of the court ; we were put in, 
Miadame de Fournelle, my brother, 
and myself. Monsieur de Fersen— 
rode as coachman ; we were obliged | 
to take a very circuitous route round 
Paris’; at last we arrivea at a small 
inn, near the Thuilleries. My bro. 
ther was sleeping at the bottom of | 
the coach, concealed under the gown : 
oi VMiadame de Fournelle. We saw | 
pass us Monsieur de la Fayette, who 
was in my father’s coach. We a- 
waited them there at least along hour, 
without being able to see what passed 


| 


‘ 








us; never did the time appear to me 
80 long. | 
NMiadame de Fournelle travelled 


under the name of Madame la Baronne 
de Korff; my mother was the go- 
verness to her children, and called 
herself Mads e Rochet ; my father, 
the valet de chambre Durand; my 
aunt, an attendant called Kosalie; my 
brother and myself were the two chil- 
dren of Madame de Korff, under the 
mame of Amélie and Aglac. At 
last, at the expiration of about an 
hour, I saw a woman, wha came 
round our coach; I feared we were 
discovered ; but I was re-assured on 
Seeing the coachman open the door, 
and recognizing my aunt; she had 
escaped with only one of her people. 
In entering the coach she trod on my 
brother, who was still at the bottom, 
but he fortunately did not complain. 
She assured us all was tranquil, and 
that my father and mother would | 
goon arrive ; indeed mv father arrived || 
almost nnmediately afterwards, and 
then my mother, with the guarde-du- 
éorps which were to followus. We 
again therefore set forward on our }} 
journey. Nothing particular hap. 
pened to us tll near the end, wher: 
we were to find a carriage to convey 
ws ong but M. de Feérsen did not 
know where to lock for it . we were 
consequently obliged to wait a long 
time, Which gave us great uneasiness, 
ugyny father went out. At last M. 
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de Fersen returned, bringing with F 
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him the carriage ; we immediately oe 
rot ui. M. de Fersen wished my ay 
father and mother good night, and #, * 
set off full speed. The three guard: Fe pl: 
du-corps were Monsieurs M. de Mal. pa po 
dan, Dumontier, and Valori; the a ob 
latter travelled as courier, the others 4 thi 
as domestics, one on horseback, and We 
the other seated on the coach. They ee of | 
had changed their names; the for. ©) 9! 
mer Called himself St. Fan, the second tha 
Melchior, the other Francois. The cou 
two women who had gone before us, thei 
we found at Bondé ; they were ing wall 
small coach, we took them with us, past 
The day began'to dawn ; nothing gm = Wt 
remarkable happened during the — “*° 
morning ; however, at ten leagues a cue 
from Paris, we encountered a man on ae the ¢ 
horeback, who continually followed Be énd 
ourcoach. At Etoges we feared we He ?°*! l 
were known. At four o’clock we me Kaew 
passed the grand city of Chalons on @ ‘°Y* 
the Marne, there’ we were immedi. © oa 
ately discovered ; every one blessed Mada 
God that they saw their King in “at 
safety, and put up prayers for their) ‘i 
escape. ‘I'he next post to Chalons, # : ast 
we were to find some troops on horse e 18 eat ¢ 
back toconduct the carriage to Mont. ie Ce 
Se with p 
medy, but on our arrival we did not o . & 
find them there ; we anxiously await: #7 en sl 
ed them till eight o’clock, and then ./*8° 


went onto Clermont. There we saw @ 
the troops, but all the village were in : 
alarm, and would not let them mount 
their horses. An officer recognized 
my father, approached the coach, and 
whispered to him that he was betray-| 
ed. We saw there also, Monsicur eS 
Charles de Damas, but -he could dof 
nothing there; we contined our route # 
The night had all at once overtaken # 


OW 









24 
Fig 


us, and in spite of the agitation and i 
inquietude that we were in, we alee 
slept soundly. We were awoke bye 
a trightful jolt, and at the same time 
their coming to tell us that they knew 
not what had become of the course 
that rode before the coach. Welle 
supposed by the fear they were 
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es immediateliy before the face of my 


© travellers, and must pass. hey 


ee 


guns were turned against the coach. | 
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hat they thought he had been dis- 
covered and taken. We were now 











street, saw pass us six dra-oons on 
horse-back ; but they had unfort+- 


} 


arrived at the commencement of the | nately no officers amone them, (for 


village of .Varennes. There was 


scarcely a hundred houses in this ' 


had there been) sx well determined 
men would have been able to con. 


place, and no accommodation for |} quer all these fellows, and have saved 


posting ; of course travellers were | 
oblged to bring their own horses to | 
this place. We had them, but they | 
were at the Castle, on the other side | 
of the river, and nobody knew where 
tofindthem. ‘The postillions said 
that their horses were fatigued, and 
could not go further. There were 
therefore no other means left than by 
walking them as well as ve could. At 
Jast the courier arrived and brought 
with hin a man whom he believed 
was in our confidence, but I believed, 
a Spy of ia Fayette, He cate to 
the coach dressed in a morning gown 
and night-cap ; he threw himself } 
nearly withinside, saying, that he 
koew a secret, but he would not dis- 
cover it. Madame* de ournelle 
asked him if he was acquainted with 
Madame de Korff; he said, io. We 
could not draw from him the seéret. 
I have never seen this man since. We 
at last persuaded the postillions, with 
great difficulty, that our horses were at 
the Castie. They therefore, though 
with preat reluctance, walked their 
own slowly on. On our arrival at the 
Village, we were alarmed with fright- 
ful cries round our carriage of **Stop, 
stop.”? They tore our post-boys 
from their seats, and the nett moment 

ur Carriage was completely surroun- 
ded with armed men and flambeaux. 
They demanded who we were? We 
replied, Madame K orff and family. 
‘I hey then took their liglits, put them 
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ather, and signified to us that we 
must descend from our carriage. We | 
refused, saying, that we were simple ! 


—- 


threatened to murder us, if we resis- | 
ted, and at the same instant all their 
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Biographical Sketch of the life of 
the late most noble Wm. Douglas 
Duie of ucensberr y, &c. 





( Contin ned from puge, 88. J 
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otable-keepers, sharpers, and gan 
blers, both noble ani tenobdle. 

By the demise of his relative, in 

773, he was elevated to the ducal 
honours; yet, by this time, his man- 
ners were fixed, and his habits had 
become so inveterate, that the accese 
sion Of a splendid fortuue, superad- 
ded to the highest dignity of the 
peerage, could not wean from the 
low, and it may be fairly added, the 
avaricious, pursuits of the turf, the 
representative of afamily which could 
boast of being descended from one 
vamesake of his own, William, cre- 
ated Lord de Dougla§ by Malcolm 
Canmore; in 1057; and from ano. 
ther, William lord Douglas, who 
died gallantly at the battle of Agin-« 
court, October 25, 1415; 

The current of his life now flowed 
slowly along in one dull, monotonous, 
undeviating, undistinguished, course. 
Flis winters were spent in town; the 
spring was dedicated chiefly to the 
races at Egham, Ascott, Ensom, 
and Newmarket ; while his summers 
were passed at his seat called Amege 
bury, in Wiltshfre. This ancient 
house 1s situated on the banks of the 


' Avon, almost within sight of agRo- 


man camp, andia the immediate vici« 
nity ot the stupe: cous Druid temple 


— Called Stonehenge. This would have 


a7 F Ser 5 8 mes i be: ua congenial and consecrated soil 
oe escenced ; and in traversmy the! for the anuguary $ and, ag Addison 
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Was born in the parsonage, and Gay 
Sccasionally resided in the mansion, 
which was erected from a design of 
Tnizo Jones, and improved, or rather 
elieved, by the italian ewsto of the 
earl of Burlington, it “would have 
proved classical ground to a noble- 
man possessing exher taste or litera- 
ture. Butit wasin this mstance fated 
to appertain to a mere man of the 
world, who, hke the fine lady men- 
tioned by the bard of Twickenham, | 
was ever ready to exclain 

«© odious! odious trees !’’ 


Indeed, his Grace seems to have 
been precisely the hero designated in 
the —e lyrics of Captain | 
Morris, the burthen of whose song | 


is: 


- a eS 





a 
e 
“a 


. ° 
‘OF all groves—a grove of chim- 
nies for me !”? 


He accwrdiagly betook himself, at 
length, partly to London, and part- 
ly to one of those smal!, trim, mo- 
dern establishments called  vidlas, 
where the clapper of St.. Pauwl’s may 
be distinctly heard repeating the 
hour, annexed to which is: half an 
acre of herbage, generally dignified | 
with the name of a paddock. ‘There, | 
within a quarter of a mile of Rich- 
mond, he resided during the ine | 
weather,- until in consequence, first 
of a dispute relative to a young lady, 
which became public, a and then 1: alaw- 
suit for part of his lawn, which 
was claimed first by, and finally ad- 





| part too, and 


| 


rily, as the writer of “this has bee x 

pained at seeing him in the suite of 
royalty at Windsor, totterig along 

the terrace with his hat off, and 
exposing his denuded temples and his 
cheeks, which seemed to flush with 
golour rather than with health, to 
the keen searchings of an easterly 
wind, towal ds the latter endef Au- 
gust !— and cil this for a thousand a 
year, and the honour of being a 
lord of bed-chamber—on the 
the person of a 
Scotch duke, marquis, earl, viscount; 
of an English baron; a knight of 
the thistle ; and the richest subject 
in Europe, in the commodious article 
of ready money. 

| In consequence of his former obse- [ 
‘ quiousness, he was honoured with the 
green riband; we also find him, as 


e} 
‘SE t a 


formly chosen during six subsequent 
parliaments, as a representative peer 
.of Scotland. To prevent the troub'e 


peer, by the style and dignity of Da. 
ron Douglas of Amesbury, 

tthe county of Wilts. 
the whole of this long political career, | 
we do not aaainaaat the duke’s name 
to have been once called in question 
during the contests of rival parties, 


in 


the late earl of Sandwich openly 
clared themselves hostile te 
J ungodly and irreligious conduct of 
their former friend, the late Joho} 





jedicated to, the parish, his Grace at 
dength withdrew wholly to Piccadilly ‘ 
unless, during his turn for wazteng 
en the king, while his majesty re- 
sided at W indsor. But this also was 
‘recluded, in consequence of an event 
which will be mentioned hereafter, 
wien the —_ was entered on the 
list of the red-letlered martyrology 
ef Carleton. re e, and excluded from 
all official communication with St. 


James's. 


SA a Tee 


Indeed, it. was full time | 


at that time in a 
the crown, or rather to the ministet@ 
of the executive power. 
| occasion, the latter of these noblem ne 





bishops, denour iced 66 the | e Stay ° 


Woman” in the House 


but as he then thought with more dig 
cretion, started a dependant of i 
own, the Rev. Mr. K. whose nant 
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jar his Grace to have retired voluuta- 


1s to be hoped for better reasons, uni- | 


however of future solicitation, in 1786 | 
he obtained a patent as an Engl ish | : 


unless at a period when his Grace an vd 2 


re te : 


On thie “ 
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‘a she SE ee Pass 


to the great edification of the bench 0 


oi 
of Peers iit 
aah 


while the former, with no fess 2 “a 


1 has been since enshrined in the poets 
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| Wilkes, who happened to be engages | a 
violent opposition tome 
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of the ceicbraied « harles Churchill, 


agaist the profane member for Mid- 


diesex. os On this oceasion,’”’ S2y sa 


burning with all the fervour of holy | tury. 


? 


> 7 } » * a 4 
zeal, imprudently entered the fists 


with the author of the North Briton, 
whev some of the many darts shot at 
the black gown of this officious priest, 


. % a“ -) 
glanced against Lie ermied robes of |; 
, ! _ ‘ > | « 

to the management of Pere Elisce, 


his noble p tron.” 

It has already been hinted, that m 
¥788-9, the subject of this memoir 
took part with the prince, and regu- 
larly voted during the regency discus- 
sion, against Mr. Pitt, the great and 
all-powerful minister of that day. 
The king’s sudden recovery, reduced 


euch of the courtiers as had taken }} 


part with his Royal Hichness, toa 
most disagreeable dilemma ; for the 
statesman just alluded to, instead ofa 
geicrous forbearance, seemed to con- 
sider the exercise of their acknowledg. 
ed rights, as something only a Intle 
short of treason, being deemed wor 
thy of incurring forfeiture of office 
at least. Accordingly, the marquis 
of Lothian was deprived of his regi- 
ment, and the duke of Queensberry 
of his post as. lord of the bed-cham. 
ber. 

From that time to his death, the 
duke lived in great retireme t, and 
for the most part occupied his house 
in Piccadilly alone. He had long be 
fore lett the turf, and disposed of his 
house at Newmarket ; his chief amuse- 
ment now arose out of a taste for 
music, which, like his old friend and 


countryman, lord Kelly, ke had cul- | 


tivated in early life, and did not re- 
linguish but with his existence. Both 
of them may be said ‘* to have felt the 
ruling passion strong in death.’? ‘Phe 
One shone in the instrumestaks the 


marcn, IS. 
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late writer, $6 his (; race’s chaplain, ; 
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Other in the voeil department : the 
Scotch earl excelled on the fiddle ;| very cautious lest they should pure 
the scotch duke displayed crreat taste ' chase that commodity at second. 
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Indced, the latter was a 


*/* ” . « ; 
Munificent patron of musicians, espe- | 
cially foreign ones, and in his house, nature, the subject of this memoir 
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try in succession by the ri pu 
its wealth during the last half cen= 
ies of the duke have 
theme of raillery ; 
but, this is an object with which we 
shall not sully our pages. Lhe care 
of his healthy had lately been contidedh 


The eallanyu 


| nay been a fertile 


is 

dusing riis 
imimeuse fortune, (iv small portion of 
which 1s supposed to vive been obtain- 


who 1s said LO have tT ei ' | Orn Lo 


, é 
1s Gecumie sy years, 


* 


yt F 
an ¥ @ 


ed on the race-grouid, } iliorded at. 
once the means of personal yrattfica- 


tion In respect o himself, and gene- 
rous Literposl Ou so far as concerned 
others.» nm regird to the first, fine 
lauds, a good tible, admirable whes, 
splendid curriayes and liv-ries, with 
a multitude of servants, dressed in 
green and silver, were not wanting ¢ 
and we have heard as to the second, 
that he bestowed pensions on opera 
Siyers, LOOO] towards an 
election for Westminster, and dou- 
bled that sum in a very laudable man- 
ner, when a fund was raised to sup- 
ply the wants of the widows 
and orphans connected with the Bri- 
ish navy. 

In point of person his Grace was 
of the middle size, neat, slim, and 
at an early period of life, graceful 
and elegant. His name for many 
years was the dutt at which men of 
wit shot their arrows, and his life the 
subject of a variety of errors. In 
consequence of a speck in one of his 
eyes, a ridiculous story prevailed that 
he wore a glass one ; he was supposed 
to apply veal cutlets every night, to 
preserve his complexton ; and also te 
make use of a milk-butt daily, 
which made many of his neighbours 


(rove 
le | 


hand. : 
As to peculiarities of a harmless 


evinced 
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evinced a great variety. He spent the 


greater part of his latter years at the 


south-east extremity of his parlour 
bow-windowy, where he eat cight or 
ten hours daily. That he might dis- 
cern objects moré distinctly, both 
male and female, and at the same time 
be shaded from the light; a canvas 
blind was placed obliquely at an an- 
gle of. forty-five degrees. Behind 
him stood a servant out of livery, 
who acted the part of a nomenclator, 
and feeouctenel erie names of such of 
the passengers as were of any dis. 
tinction. So uniform was his Grac 
jn attendance during certain fixed 
hours, and of such long conunuange 
of practise, that a gentleman set out 
for India in quest of a fortune, and 
on his return after ten years *brence, 
actually found him fixed in the same 
spot! His favourite poney was sad- 
led every forenoon, afd stationed 
until the day of his death, nearly 
opposite the door, In constant readi- 
ness, precisely at the same moment.as 
formerly. 

The duke of Queensberry, after a 
short iliness, resigned all the vanities 
of this life, at his house facing th 
Green Park, on the 95d of Decem- 
ber, 1810, in the 85th or 86th year 
of his age. Having never been mar- 
ried, he of course neither leaves a wi- 
dow nor children, ether to bewail or 
to represent him. His Grace seems 
to have fulfilled none of the great du- 
ties of society, sclf-preservation only 
excepted ; and accordingly his name 
will soon be forgotten by all but his 
legatees, unless in the equivocal re- 


cords of Chiffeney the jockey, or in | 


the less perishable volumes of Wea- 
therby’s Racing Calendar. 

The dukedom is extinct ; the earl- 
dom descends to sir Charles Douglas, 
of Kilhead, bart. with a portion of 
the estates; another portion now ap- 
pertains to the Buccleugh family, in 
consequence of similar entails; and 
as for the immense personalty, 1t 1s 


pretty widely diffused by a will, of | 
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which this circumstance perhaps con 
stitutes one of the chief merits. 








DISTURBANCES AT 
MADRAS, 





(Continued from page 81.) 


MMI ee 
After these pr ceediigs on the 


| part of the Madras government, the 


disaflection of the troops rapidly in- 
eveased ; absurd aad violent manifes. 
toes were published by the general 
officers ;  yovernment was insulted, 
and the army soon broke out into 
open mutmy. 

W hen the mutiny was fairly begun, 
the conduct of the SJadras -yovern. 
ment 3 quelling it serins nearly as Ob- 
jectionable as that by which it had 
been excited. ‘Lhe governor, in at- 
temptiny to be dignihed, perpetually 
fell into the most puenie irmtability ; 
and, wishing to be firm, was guilty 
of injustice and violence. Invitations 
to dinner were made an afiair of state, 
Long negociations appear respecting 
whole corps of officers who refused 
to dine with Sir George Barlow ; and 


the first person s;intne settler eut were 


| employed to nersuade them to eat tae -ie 
- 


repast which bisexcclleucy bad prepa- 
red for A whole school. of 
military lads were sent away, for some 
trifling display of particacy to the 
cause of the army; and every unfor- 


them. 


tunate measure recurred to, which a 
weak understanding and a captious 
temper could employ to bring a go. 


vernment into contempt. OPreers 
were cismissed ; but dismissed w:th- 


out trial, and even without accusati- 
on. The object seemed to be, to 

unish somebody ; whether it was the 
right er the wrong persof, was lest 
material. Sometimes the subordinate 
was selected, where the principal was 


guilty ; sometimes the superior was | . 


sacrificed fer tiie ungovernable 
conduct of these who were under ‘us 


ehurg? 
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charge. The blows were strong 


enough ; but they came from aman 
who shut his eyes, and struck at ran- 
dom ;—-conscious that he must do 
something to repel the danger,—but 
so agitated by its proximity, that he 
could not look at it, or take a proper 
alti. 
Aimong other absurd measures re- 
sorted to by this new Eastern i:mper- 
or, was the notable expedicat of im- 
posing a test upon the officers of the 
army, expressive of their Jovalty and 
attachment to the rnment ; and as 
this was done at atime when some of- 
ficers were in opeu rebellion, others 
fluctuating, and many almost resolved 
toadhere to their duty, it had the ve- 
ry natural and probable effect of uni- 
ting whem ail in opposition to govern- 
mest. To impose a test, or trial of 
opinions, 1s at all times an unpopu- 
lar species of inquisition; and ata 
period when men were hesitateng whe- 
ther they should obey or not, was cer- 
tainly a very dangerous and rash mea- 
sure. Itcould be no security; for 
men who would otherwise rebel a- 
gainst their governisent, certainly 
would not be restrained by any verbal 
barriers of this. kind; and, at the 
same time that it promised no effectu- 
al security ,it appeared to increase the 
danger of irritated  ‘cambination. 
This very rash measure immediately 
produced the strongest representations 
and remonstrances from King’s offi. 


2 


alty. | 

‘ Lieutenant Colonel Vesey, com- 
manding at Palamcotah, apprehends 
the most fatal consequences to the 
‘ranquillity of the southern provinces, 
it Colonel Wilkinson makes any hos-| 
ule movements from Trichinopoly. In 
aiterent letters he states, that such a 
tep must inevitably throw the Compa- 
ny’s troops Into a state of open revolt. 
tic has ventured te write’ in the 
strongest terms to Colonel Wilkinson, 
‘itreating him not to march against 
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tae Se enter © 


, the ruinous consequences which may 
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be expected from such a measure. 

‘ Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart in 
Trayancore, and Colonel Forbes in 
Malabar, have written, that they are 
under no apprehension for the tran. 
quillity of those provinces, or for 
the fidelity of the Company’s troops, 
if Government does not insist on en- 
forcing the orders for the signature 


of the test ; but that,. if this is at- 


tempted, the security of the country 
will be imminently endangered, 
These orders are to be enforced ; 


and [ tremble for the consequences.’ 


Statement of Facts, p. 53, 54. 

, “he following letter from the 
Honourable Colonel Stuart, com. 
manding a King’s regiment, was 
soon after received by Sir George 
Barlow. 

‘The late measures of Govern. 
ment, as carried into effect at the 
Presidency and Trichinopoly, have 
created a most violent ferment among 
the corps here. At those places 
where the European force was so far 
superior in number to the native, 
the measure probably was executed 
without difficulty ; but here, where 
there are seven battalions of sepoys, 
and a company and a half of artille- 
ry, to our one regiment, I found it 


totally impossible to carry the bnsi- 
' ness to the same length, particularly 


as any tumult among our own corps 


| would certainly bring the people of 
cers of the most unquestionable loy- | 


Travancore upon us. 
‘ It isin vain, therefore, for me, 
with the small force I can depend. 


' upon, to attempt to stem the tor- 
rent here by any acts of violence. 


‘ Most sincerely and anxiously do 
I wish that the present tumult may 
subside, without fatal consequences ; 
which, if the present violent mea- 
sures are continued, I much fear 
will not be the case. If blood is 
once spilt in the cause, there no 
knowing where it may end; and the 
probable consequence will be, that 
Judia will be lost for ever. So mae 
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ny, Officersof the army have gone to 
euch lengths, that, unless a general 
amnesty is yranted, traiquillity can 
never be restored. 
‘*-€ "}he Honourable the Governor 
in council will not, 1 trust, impute to 
me any other motives for having 
thus given my opnion, 1 am actu- 
ated solely by anxiety for the public 
ood and benefit of my country ; and 
1 think it my duty, holding the res- 
ponsible situation | now do, to ex- 
press my sentuments at soawful a pe 
riod. 

‘ Where there are any prospects 
of success, it might be mht ‘to per- 
severe ; but, where every day’s ex- 
perience proves, that the more ever- 
cive the measures adopted, the more 
violent are the consequences, a dif- 


, ! 
ferent and more conciliatory lne of 


conduct ought to be adopted. | 
have the honour, &c.’ Statement 
of Facts. Pp: 5s 56. 


¢ A letter from Colonel Forbes, 


commanding: 1n Malabar, states, that. 


to prevent a revolt in the province, 
and the probable march of the Com- 
any’s troops towards Seringapatam, 
had accepted of a modification in 
the test, to be signed by the ofhcers 
on their parole, to make no hostile 
movements until the pleasure of the 


Government was known.—D)isap- | 


proved by Government, and order- 
ed to enforce the former orders. ’ 
Statement of Facts, p. Gl. 

Itcan scarcely be credited, that, 
in spite of these repeated remon- 
strances from oflicers, whose loyalty 
and ‘whose knowledge of the subject 
could not be suspected, this test was 


erdered to be enforced, and the se- | 
verest rebukes inflicted upon those : 


who had presumed to doubt of its 
propriety, or suspend its operation. 
Nor let any man Say that the opini- 
onative person who per. evered in this 
measure, saw more clearly and deep- 
ty into the. consequence of his own 
measures, than those who were ae 


bout him; for, unless Mr. Petre 
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has been guilty, and repeatedly guil) 
ty, of a most cowrrivht and wilfu 
falsehood, Sir George Barlow had 
not the most distant conception dus 
ring ail these measures, that the 
army would ever venture upon re- 
volt, 

‘* Government, or rather the head 
of the Government, was never cor- 
rectly informed of the actual state 


,of the army, or I think he would 


have acted otherwise: he was told, 


and he was willing to believe, that 


the discontents were confined to a 
smali part of the troops; thata great 
majority disapproved of their procee- 
dings, and werefirmly and unalterably 
attached to government.’ Statement 
of Facts, p- 23, 24. : 

In a conversation which Mr. Pe. 
trie had with Sir George Barlow 
upon the subject of the army—and 
in the course of which he recommends 
to that gentleman more lenient mea- 
sures, and warns him of the hicrea- 
sing disaffection of the troops—he 
gives us the following account of Sir 
George Barlow’s notions of the then 
state of the army. 

¢ Sir G. Barlow assured me I was 
greatly misinformed ; that he could 
rely upon his intelligence ;.and would 
produce to council the most satisfac- 
tory and unequivocal proofs of the 
fidelity of nine tenths of the army $§ 
that the discontents were confined als 
most exclusively to the southern die 
vision of the army; that the troops 
composing the subsidiary force, 
those in the ceded districts, in the 
centre, a part of the northern divisi 
on, were all untainted by those pria- 
ciples which had misled the rest of 
the army.’ Statement of Facts, 
RP» 97; 28. ; 

(To be continued. ) 





ON SNEEZING. 


SOR Ley mea 
The year 750, is commonly 
reckoned the zra of the custom 
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saying, “ God bless you,’”’ to one with him, and earnestly entreated the 


who happens to sneeze. 
that in the time of the pontificate of 
St. Gregory the air’ was filled with 


such a deleterious influence, that they | 


who sneezed immediately expired. 
On this the devout poutiff appointed 
a form of prayer, and a wish to be 


said by persons sneezing, for averting | 


from them the fatal effects of this 
malignancy, A fable contrivedagainst 
all the rules of probability, it being 
certain that this custom has from time 
iminemorial subsisted in all parts of 
the known. world. /\ccording to 
mythology, the first sign of life Pro- 


metheus’s artificially man gave, was | 


by her sterautation. 


on of the solar rays ; and filling with 
them a phial, which he had made on 
purpose, sealed it up hermetically, 

He instantly flies back to his 
favourite automaton, and opening the 


phial, held it close to the statue ; the | 
rays still retaining all their activity, 


insinuate themselves through the 
pores, and set the fictitious man 


It is said‘ 


"l his supposed | 
creator. ts snidto have stolena norti- 


| 





asneezing. Prometheus, transported 
with the success of his macliine, offers 
up a fervent prayer, with wishes for 
the preservation of so singular abeing. 
His automaton observed him remem- 
bering his ejaculations, was very care- 
ful, on the lke occasions, to offer 
these wishes in behalf of his deacend- 
ants, who perpetuated it from father 
to son in all their colonies, 

The rabbies, speaking of this cus- 
tom, likewise give it a very ancient 
date. They say, that not long after 
the cre ‘ion, God made a General 
decree, that every man living should | 


Fn NES hen 


favour of being excepted from the 
decree. His prayer was heard, and 
he sneezed without dying. All the 
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i 





' 


| that, for the future, gp 


princes of the universe being acquaint. 
ed with the fact, unanimously ordered 
should 
be accompanied with thanksgiving 
for the preservation, and wishes for 
the prolongation of life.. We perceive, 
even in these fictions, the vestiges of 
tradition and history, which place the 
epocha of this civility long before that 
of Christianity. It was accounted 
very ancient even in the time of 
Aristotle, who in his problems has 
endeavoured to uccount for it, but 
knew: nothing of its origin. Accor 
ding to him, the first men, pre. 
possessed with the highest ideas con- 
cerning the head, as the principal seat 
of the soul, that intelligent substance 
governing and animating the whole 
human system, carried their respect 
even to sternutation, as the most 
manifest and most sensible operation 
of the head. Hence those severarl 
forms of compliments used on similar 
occasions amongst Greeks and Ro- 












sneeze but once, and that at the very 
instant of his sneezing, his soul should | 
depart, without any previous indispo- | 
sition. Jacob by no means liked so | 
precipitate a way of leaving the world, | 
and being desirous of settling his fa- |} 
mily affairs, and those of his con- 
écience, he prostrated himself before | 





i 


mans ; *¢ Long may you live !——May 
you enjoy, health !—Jupiter preserve 


you.” 


ee eeccll 





LAUNCELOT LASTHOPE, 


THE BACHELOR. 





Mr. Editor. 
As your Magazine is particularly 


dedicated to the use of the lovely and 
the good part of the creation, you 
may, perhaps, by the insertion of this 
letter prevail on some one of your 
fair readers to take my disastrous case 


nto consideration. [ were must 
know, Sir, an old bachelory gad 

nina * ont Ver ° € a = 
though I may safely venture to sayy 


) in the words of Mrs. Jordan’s song, 


‘¢ J am sure it is Not my own faule,” 


I am yet as much exposed to the de. 
risions and avoidance of the lovely sex, 
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the Lord, wrestled a second time 1 as if ms 
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“man who will have him? And this | 


‘to whom I have applied, I have been 
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from choice ; and so strong 1s the 
general dislike to me, that every | 
thing I do, and every thing I wear, |. 
has (in the opinion of tle pretty | 
creatures) old bachelor in it. This | 
is hard, for how the deuee is a man 
to get married if he cannot find a wo- 





} 


has been literally my case 5 I might, | 
to be sure, have made love to my | 
cook-maid or laundress, and through 
the charity of one or the other have 
got rid of the reproach of ¢ single 
blessedness 3’ but this was an expe- 
dient that I could not think of having 
recourse to, for I always had a taste 
for the society of women of elegant }} 
manners and polite acquirements ; 
and by every one of that description, 





tefused. 

Lest your fair readers should con- 
¢eive that there is somethiug parti- 
cularly disagreeable in my persen or 
manners, | must, in justice to my- 
self assure them, that in my juvenile 
days I was reckoned handsome ; and 
nobody ever denied me the character 
of an easy good tempered fellow ; so 
that I really am at a loss to aecount 
for my ill success, and can only sup- 
pose that it has proceeded from af} 
wrong?method of paying my devoirs ; 
but of this you will be better able to |, 
judge wh‘n I relate to you a few of | 
the circumstances of my life. 

When I was about twenty three, 
my father died ; and left me an estate 
that was sufficient for all the purposes 
of rational exjoyment. My mother 
had died while I was yet in my infan- 
cy, so that I have no recollection of 
het ; but my father always mentioned |) 
her in terms of tenderness and regret ; |! 
and from his account of the happiness |} 
he had enjoyed in wedlock, I had a | 
inost pious veneraiion for the holy 
state, and formed a resolution to en- 
ter into it as speedily as possible. 

The first lady to whom I paid my |) 
addresses was the lovehest creature I 
ever in my life bebeld ; though twen- | 
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' ~~ 
ty-seven years are past siuce that pe. M 
riod, her charming figure (shaped by m 
the hand of symmetry itself) her af 
animated and ingenuous countenange, 7 
and the thousand witcheries tha lo: 

} sparkled in her eyes and played in her Be eg: 
smniles, are yet present tome. This Me oy 
charming girl was the daughter of aH _ pir 
country clergyman > who, not having a ma 
any fortune to bestow upon lier, sent @ ken 
her up to London to an aunt who wa 8 dic 
very fond of her, and who undertook dig: 
to get her well married. My fire Be Te. 
sight of Lucinda (for that was her’ ? 

name) was at a ball, where I had the in |, 
asure of dancing with her. I was gee : thy 
equally fascinated by the loveliness of Be time 
her person and the simplicity of her # and. 
manners. I took care to pay my reef the 
spects to her the next morning ; and recel 
as I had some slight acquaintance Mr.’ 
with her aunt I found no difficulty in ther’: 
obtaining permission to visit her;# wll | 


and in a very short time I becamea Rie This 







































































sighing an enamorato as ever and ir 
‘ iene ‘da founet to his mistrefles eye. ie ps us 
row.” \ 
My proposals for Lucinda wee— conclu 
rea lily accepted both by herself andy ad a. 
her friends; and our marriage wa me at, 
only deferred for a couple of months lain ; 
until her father could arrive from the Yitced 
country to give us the nuptial bene. 2 nigga 
diction. I now thought myself with hope, s 
a single step of the summit of humar by best 
felicity ; but alas! I was doomed to) tinderst 
be simpwrecked in sight of port wis the 
From the dear and indissoluble tig /ed her 
that was about to be formed betwee '° my a 
Lucinda and me, I fancied myselie and con 
privileged to use the freedom of #% found th 
husband in pointing out to hee Some ne 
(though with great gentleness ) soimie I explain 
httle things in her conduct that I do ther, ar 
approved. She had been so acci# daughter, 
tomed to flattery since her arrival ORF Sider of r 
town, that she resented my condutge Durin; 
as an unpardonable affront; and lope took 
young Baronet just then happenisfiy -"Y Conve 
to be struck with her, the aunt, Ww mb We 
thowght it would be a better mate Subject. 
than I,chose tobeofher niece’s opinicae M Passion 
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*SS goin : e 
) s ther, and he referred me to his 


§ hope took to deliberate, we were one 
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My fair faithless Lucinda, sent me 
my dismission ; and in a few weeks 
after gave her hand to my rival. 

As I had truly loved Lucinda, the 
loss of her gave me no smati un- 
easiness. My reason, indeed, pointed 
out to me how little chance of hap- 
piness I could have with such a wo- 
man; but my heart refused to ac- 
knowledge its cool ‘unimpassioned 
dictates, and I sought to find in 
dissipation a cure for‘a passion which 
[ gould not conquer. 

My recipe indeed succeeded ; but 
in losing my passion I had nearly lost | 
my life also ; for 1 was for a long 
time confined with a nervous fever, 
gnd on my recovery was ordered into 
the country by my physieians. I[ } 
received a most cordial invitation from 
Mr.’ Stanhope {a friend of my fa- 
ther’s) to make his house my home 
tll I was .perfeetly convalescent. 
This invitation I gladly accepted, 
and in a few weeks I was restored to 
my usual state-of robust health, 

I was m no hurry, however, to 
conclude my visit. Mr. Stanhope 
had a daughter, whose person struck 
me at frst sight as being remarkably 
plain ; but a single conversation éon- 
vinced me, that if nature had been 
a niggard to the person of Miss Stan- 
hope, slie had made more than amends 
by bestowing upon her an excellent 
inderstanding and a lively wit. As I 
wes then an invalid, her rood nature 
led her to devote much of her time 
tomy amusement ; we read, walked, 
and conversed together ; and I soon 
found that Maria Stanhope was be- 


I explained my sentiments to her fa- 
daughter, who desired time to con- 


sider of my proposal. . 
During the time which Miss Stan- 





day conversing pon the passion of | 


love ; we differed in opinion upon the | 


subject. She took the side of roman. | 


‘ 


lp me 


| superiority of rational pre 


i 


| 





He patsion, and 1 contended for the | 


! 
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* 


and as a proof that [ was right, I 


' instanced My OWN CAG. 


«© Tio. mucn more happiness,” 
cried J, “ my dear Maria, do I hope 


| for trom you, whose mental qualities 


first attracted my regard, than the 
beautiful, but thoughtless Lucinda 
could ever.have-bestowed upon me ?”” 

While I was speaking 1 observed 
that ske changed colour—* §0,’” 
said she after a pause, *¢ I find I am 
only honoured with your esteem, @ 
very lover-like deelaration upon my 
word ; but I ean assure you, Sir, that 
[ will never marry any man who is 
capable of insulting me by an avowak 
thas he once felt the most violent 
passion for another, and that dis sere 
timents for me are merely those of 
celd esteem.’? 

I was thunderstruck at her declae 
ration; for, from the excellence of 
her understanding, I had supposed 
that she would have been offended 
had I complimented her person ; all 


I could say in my own viadicatiom 


was, however, of no avail; I stood 


convicted of tacitly want tse 


that * was net her persen which 
} attracted me, and that was a crime 


never to'be forgiven. ‘You may be 
sure that I shortened my stay at her 
father’s, and I returned to London 


| out of humour with the ugly as well 


as the pretty part of the sex. 

The next lady, to whom I made 
a tender of my hand, was what is 
termed a good sort of woman. I 
never should have been particularly 
struek with her had I not heard tha€ © 
she did me the favour to speak in v | 
flattering terms of me. ‘I obtained 
permission to wisit her, and our affair 
was going on in all due form, whea 
one .evening in company the converts 
sation happening to turn upon cards, 
{ observed that I never played. 

‘* Bless me !”’ cried she, © T think 
I heard you say that youmeéant to 
spend half the ycar im the country 
wlienever you commence Benedict.” 


* \ 5? 
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” & So I do,”’ replied i 

« And how can you possibly con- | 
trive to kill time without you play ?”” | 
said she. 

* Oh, there are many ways to do 
it beside cards,’’ cried |; “ reading, 
rational conversation, aud sometimes 
the society of one’s neighbours.”— | 
“+ Of all modes of wasting time,”’ 
eontinued I, “ cards appear to me 
the most dangerous ; for the habit of 
gaming is of all others the sooucst. 
acquired. >? 

«* And I have not the least idea, ” 
aaid she, pointedly, “ how any person | 
can exist in the country without | H 
cards. ? , 

No more was said on the subject ; | 
but at my next visit, she told me 
with much formality, that as we dif- 
fered i in. opinion upon so essential a 
int, she could never think of suf- 





















between us. 
I was beginning to assure her that 
T did not think it a point of the 
smallest consequence, but she stopped 
me short, with an assurance that she 
was convinced we never could be 
happy together. After such q de- 
tion there was no more to be 
eaid. I made the lady a cool bow, 
and wished her a good morning. 





The disappointments ] had met | 


with in. my matrimonial speculations 
had a little sickened me of the pur- 
suit, and for some time I roved at 
large ; but I was soon tired of venal 
beauty, and my predilection for the 
conjugal state returned in its full 
force. I became acquainted with a 
very pretty: French woman, Made- 
moiselle Darlemont, whose manners 
were even more captivating than her 
person ; there was indced one objec- 
tion to my addressing her, she was a 
Roman Catholic; but as I am by no 





means a bigot, | thou, ght that might | 


be easily waved, if her temper and 
disposition were as amiable as I con- 
ceived them to be. .I was, however, 


determined to be satisfied on these 


ing matters to proceed any further | 


—————— 


oF 


i 


| 


| 





a —————S>———————— ~ 
! Mademoiselle Darlemont very soon Je 
| perceived .my prepossession in her af 
favour, and gave me the most flatter. gha 
l| ing reason to think chat she returned eve 
it; but alas! 1 lost my mistress cou 
thiough the most ridiculous blunder 
that ever man was guilty of. An old ond 
Portuguese gentleman was one day, my 
telling me of some. remarkable cir. equ 
cumstances in the life of St. Janu. her 
arius ; and from the Saint he made a her 
transition to the miracles performed my 
at his shrine; without considering a re 
that Mademoiselle was present, I un- <4 
dertook to prove that these pretended buff 
miracles were all impositions, . The I ha 
Portuguese replied with great not | 
warmth, and Mademoiselle instantly them 
took his side of the argument. I saw fiftie 
my error, and directly sounded a re- | stron 
treat ; but it was too late, the mis. hone 
chief was already done; she informed if { 
me the next day that she was willing meet 


to forgive my being a Aeretic, but Be 1; 











points before I offered her my hand. | 


} 


she could by no means think of in my 
keeping up any acquaintance with I can 
an infidel ; and she was sure that no be no 
one but an infidel could possibly treat that | 
so sacred a subject with ridicule. It BF sense, 
was in vain that I blamed my owa # ture; 
| want of caution and politeness ; that BY ners-ay 
I assured her I should never again so [aud th 
far forget myself. All the apologies BF ~ young 
I could make for my rudeness to the Sho 
Saint were insufficient to disarm her of the 
indignation ; and when I concluded vi rorthy 
my visit, she desired I would never o slanit 
repeat it. onl ba 
It was some years after this before oblige | 
I again summoned courage to look their w 
out for a wife; and my next essay allow iy 
was a wild-goose chase indeed. As? In ¢] 
punishment for my sins ( whether that me by } 
jagainst St. Januarius or any other, 
Heaven knows) I fell in love with 4} Yo 
coguette. ‘T'lus lady made a cunvert, 
of me to one part of the Roman C+ —y ———-—- 
tholic persuasion, for she convinced AN I} 
me that there’ was such a thing # Two 
} Purgatory. I dancled after her fori posed to 
| nearly two years, and when at lat@® give the 
, she could no longer evade hearing @ happenec 
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Jeclaration of my passion, she put on 
» face of astonishment, and told me 
she could not conceive how I could 
ever have supposed she meant to en- 
courage my. addresses. a 

As she had permitted my visits, 
and accepted very graciously both 
my presents aud attentions, Ll was 
equally surprised and indignant at 
her eflrontery ; but as i considered 
her too contemptible an object for 
my resentment, I guitted her without 
a reply. 

{ have met with several other re- | 
buffs frem different ladies to whom 
I have addressed myself, but I shal! 
not trouble you with an account of 
them. I am at this period in my 
fiftieth year, and my inclination is as 
strong as ever to enlist under the 
banaers of the saftron-robed. deity, 
if £ could meet with 
meet for me.” dl 

lam not by any means fastidious 
in my choice of a wife ; and fortune, 
I can assure your fair readers, will 
be no object; all I insist upon is, 
that the lady shall be possessed of 
sense, good humour, and good na- 
ture; that she. shall have the man- 
ners'and education ofa gentlewoman ; 
and that she shal) be some few years 


Should any of your lovely readers, 
of the above description, think. me 
worthy of being rescued from the 


f 


a “ help-maice | 


; 


nates 


: 





ay : 


calamities attendant upon a state of 
om bachelorism, they will eternally 
oblige me by a written intimation of 
their wishes, addressed (if you will 
allow me the liberty) to your office. 
In the hope that you will favour 

me by your insertion of this letter, 

I remain, Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
. LaunceLot Lastnopr. 


AN INGE! 


deed &. 
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Two or three Frenchmen are sup- 


posed to arrive in London, and they | 


! 


ers . i 
give the following account of what | 


happened sooa after: — 


em me 
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«© Several tradesmen came to our 


| lodgings in order co sel! the commos. 


dities and curiosities of their country. 
Every one of the company fixed ‘his 
atterition on waat pleased him most, 
gloves, ribbands, silk stockings, &c. 


| I chose to examine various perspec- 
}tive glasses and microscopes, 


He 
who sold them was an excellent mae 
thematician, a man of great capacity, 


}and spoke French tolerably well. 
| I kept him to dinner, and as ke was 


pleased with his entertainment, he 
told me he had a great curiosity to 
He then took ont of a 
shagreen box an instrument in a tore 
toiseshell case, which proved to be a 
most excellent microscope. I may 
vell bestow this epithet upon it, since 
it was so as not only to discover an 
infinity of bodies imperceptible to the 
naked eye, but even the atoms of 
Epicurus, the subtile matter of Des. 
cartes, the Monades of Leibnitz, the 
vapours of the earth, those which 
flow from our own bodies, and such 
as derive to us here the influence of 
some of the plenets, 

“The first experiment I made was 
to look on the person from whom 
[ received it, at the distance of four 
or five paces, which gave me the 
opportunity of observing an infinite 
number of little worms, that were. 
feeding voraciously on his clothes; 
by which I perceived, that contrary. : 
to the common opinion, it is not we, 
who wear out our own clothes, but 
they are fairly eaten off our’ backs by 
these invisible insects. I changed my 


} situation, and considering my mathes 


matician in another light, he appeared. 
to be enveloped in a. dark cloud, 
He told me that this appearance was 
owing to his perspiring strongly after 
dinner; and that -this ought to cen- 
vince me of the truth ef what Sane. 
torius had dehvered in respect to the 
proportioa’ between this and other 

secretions. 
‘© We went next into the kitchen, 
where there was a large piece of beef 
roastiag 
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soaking for the earvents j ; and I had’ 
the pleasire of seeing with the same 
microscope, how the fire separates 
ail the parts of the wood upon which 


it acts, and darts them by the violence 
of its motion against the’ beef that | 


turns before it, wounding it as i 


were with an ihfinite number of | 
shafts, and so tearing it to pieces. 
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perspired by the animal, and I saw 


| that the dogs followed exactly the 


track of that smoke, and were never 
at a lois except when the wind dis. 
sipated the cloud that issued from the 
flying hare.’ 

. da this short account our author 
ingeniously rallies such persons as ex- 
pect ocular demonstration of things 


Sowe of which are converted into '| that do not admit of any such evi. 


juice, and ‘others into a delicate kind 
of smoke or vapour, which filled the 
kitchet, and wes very sensibly dis- 
tinguished by our nostrils. — 

** Going out of the house we “ 
four young men playing at ball. . 


at first sight, felt a strong Se at Res : 


in favour of one, and as strong an 
aversion from another, whence ! 
gan earnestly to wish that this might 


win, and that might lose. I examined | 


both with the microscope, and thereby 
easily distinguished the source of these 
eee As the men were extremely 
eated with their exercise they per- 
spired strongly, so that clouds of the 
matter flowing from them reached us, 
My glass showed mé distinctly that 
the mattér perspired by him for whom 
T had an inclination, was exactly si 
milar to what was perspired by my- 
self; whereas the matter emitted 
fiom the other person was absolutely 
unlike mine, and so jagged and beard- 
ed, that it seemed to wound and pierce 
me like so many arrows. Hence I 
discerned that the true cause of our 
sudden inclinations and aversions con- 
sists in the figures of the matter per- 
spiring from us and from others, and 
in the similarity or contrariety of 
these insersible vapours. 
© We went out of the city, and at 
some miles distance we saw some 
gentlemen diverting themselves with 
coursing a hare. As the peor animal 
passed very near us, I had j just time 
to catch a glance of her with my 
glass. She appeared to me like a ball 


of fire moving with prodigious rapi- | } 


dity, and leaving a mighty sm — 
behind her. This was the i 


be- | 
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dence, which can only be apprehend. 


ed by reason, and cannot. be verified 


to the senses. 
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" INTERESTING AtECDOTES, &c. 


DR. JOHNSON. 


During. the last visit which the 
Doctor made to Litchfeld, the 
friends with whom he was staying 
missed him one morning at the break. 
fast table ; On inguifing after him of 
the servants, they understood he had 
set off from Litchfield ata very early 
hour, without mentioning to any of 
the family whither he was going, 
The day passed without the returi 
of the illustrious guest, and the party 
began to be very uneasy on his ac- 
count, when just before the supper 
hour, the door opened and the Doctor 
stalked into thé room. A solemn 
silence ensued of a few minutes, no- 
body daring to inquire the cause of 
his absence, which was at length re- 
_heved, by Johnson addressing the lady 
of the house, as follows: 
I beg your pardon for the abruptness 
of my departure this morning, but 


I was constrained to it by my con & 


science. Fifty years ago, Madam, 


on this day, I committed a breach of | 
filial piety, which has ever since lai — 


heavy on my mind, and has not until 
this day been expiated: My father, 
you recollect, was a bookseller, and 
had long been in the habit of. attend- 
ing Walsall market; and opening 4 


stall for the sale of his books during | 


that day. Confined to his bed by 


_indisposition, he requested of me, 


. this time filty years ago, to yisit the 
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market, and attend the stall in his 
place. But, Madam, my pride pre- 
vented me from doing my duty, and 
I gave my father a refusal. To do 
away the sin of this disobedience, 
I this ddy went in a post-chaise to 


Walsall, and going into the market | 


at the time of high business, unco- , 
vered my head, and stood with it 
bare an hour before the stall which | 
my father had formerly used, exposed , 
to the sneers of the standers by; and | 
the inclemency of the weather ; a | 
penance, by which I have propittated 


Heaven for this only instance, I be- | 


- 
lieve, of contumacy towards my 
father !’” 





: 


| 


| 


trees come to perfection in the space 
of forty years, but mine have pro- 
duced fruit as soon as they were 
planted.””—* Bravo,” said the mo- 
narch; and a second pufse of gold 
was presented, when the old man ex- 
claimed, ** The trees of others bear 
fruit only once a year, but mine have 
yielded two crops in one day.??——. 
“ Delightful!” replied the Emperor ; 
and a third purse of gold was given : 
after which, putting spurs to his 
horse, the monarch retreated, saying, 
« Reverend father, I dare not stay 
longer, lest thy wit should exhaust 
my treasury.” 


A RS: 


ms eee QUEEN CAROLINE, © 
A PERSIAN EMPEROR, | 2 cane = i. the Second, 
5 : : >: Bes a. 
“ake When hunting, perceived a very old | a er ip 4 ” eae — ‘> ae 
1 of _man planting a walnut-tree, and ad- One eine Fra oe pea vi. oo 
had vancing towards him, asked his age ? | oeiitidiaia ain a alk rig th 
arly The peasant replied, * 1 am. four i: hmond ‘ded I gee 
y of years old.” An attendant rebuked | Ava la a pee ES be y ay 
ing. him for uttering such absurdity in : 4 ride hi h 4 had 1¢ 
turi the presence of the Emperor. “ You ae hed. vs yi My as ‘ — 
arty censure me without cause,’’ replied |] Lj serene 4 nx in up to her 
ace the peasant ; ** I did not speak with- SERIG, SRS Gara oe 
pper out reflections for the wise do not mae oa = ae . bed, sera 
ctor reckon that time which had been lost jj 2 “"@* stant, the lady observing a 


lemn 


in folly and the cares of the world ; 
I therefore consider that to be my 


waterman rowing by, requested he 
would land, and recover the queen’s 





no- : | 
se of real age which has been past in servin slipp “9 The wh. ste eg instantly 
h res the Deity, and dintiiaina my Mon. pr with, and J “, ilst roe — - 
lady to society.”” The Emperor, struck ‘pe ee oat are gins ne 
dam - with the singularity of the remark, , “ine or 4 wm wees 
tness observed, “ ‘Thou canst not hope to oe b - * — oy sired 
but see the trees thou art planting come | . sme, 3 “te “alee; a td 
con- to perfection.”’? . “.True,’’ answered | pipet x es pee tg hier 3 
dam, the sage; ** but since others have at di r — 2 atly 
ch of planted that we might eat, it is right |} |? i Ja nt _— vy 7 f ox’ f 
e lain that we should plant for the. benefit er oe i ee 
until @ of others.’? “* Excellent !” exclaimed child's cradle. 

ather, @} the Emperor; upon which, as was’ 

and # the isle eee any one was’! THE INQUISITION. 
tends | ; honoured with the applause of the’ On the 7th of November, 1781, 
ing # @ Sovereign, a purse-bearer presented | at Seville in Spain, a woman was 
luring Be the old man with a thousand pieces | burnt, who was accused of an inter 


od by & 
f me, Be 
it the | 


arket, el 
f 2 


of gold. On receiving phy 
shrewd peasant made a,low obedience, 
and added, * QO * | other men’s! 


, the | Course with the devil. St. Cyprian 
tand St. Augustin have, notwith- 
standing’ positively asserted that the 
thing 
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thing was impossible. This | ISLANDS PRODUCED BY INSECTS, tom 
creature was young anc handsome. || The whole groupe of the Thou Mm the 
By a refinement in cruelty, the In- if sand Islands, in the neighbourhood @@ foun 
quisitors commanded her nose to be _of theequator, owe their origin to Hy nam: 
cut off, two hours before the horrid |’ the labour of that order of marine Mee I dic 
execution, that her affecting, figure | worms which Linnzus has arranged prog 
might no longer interest the specta- |! under the name of Zoophyta. Them fie the d 
tors in her fate. little animals, in a most surprising there 
_ Mercier, who published this shock- |! manner, construct their calcareot, eyph 
ing fact, in P aris, in the year 1783, habitations, under an infinite variety By 9 Scr 
says:—“* This fact was told me by 4) of forms, but although the eye may fe ! be; 
an eye-witness, Readers, weigh the || be convinced of the fact, it is dificult Mime farfu 
epocha,”’ for the human mind to conceive th fessor 
possibility of insects so small being 2 rs 
<—s endued with the power, much leggy ° ‘He 
oe es adam org ee being furnished in their own bodies ; having 
he Japanese give the following || with the materials for constricting 
names to the twelve signs of the || the immense fabrics which, in almost mere 
Zodiac, and the twelve hours of the every part of the East and Pacife As | 
day. The first they call the rat 5 |) Oceans lying between the tropics tons < 
the second, the cow ; the third, the }} are met with inthe shape of detached Mim hation, 
tiger; the fourth, the hare; the} rocks, or reefs of great extent, ogame first of 
fifth, the dragon ; the sixth, the ser- jf jjauds already clothed with plants fim Observa 
pent; the seventh, the horses the |! whose bases are fixed at the bottonmme Unacce 
eighth, the sheep; the minth, the ] of the oa, where light and heat anjmme Years 
ape ; the tenth, the cock ; the ele. }} sparingly received. _ name ai 
venth, the dog; and the twelfth, the ernie + __ He Obvious 
boar. The Emperor, who was On! Curious Jilustrations of the Fatd “When in 
the throne when Koempfer was in om and spir 
Japan, was born under the eleventh Power of Imagination.’ — EM by whor 
sign, or the dog, consequently hej} — i the curic 
had a great fondness for that animal. censiieuntin iniekeee p that she 
According to an edict published by |} ent oe certain ¢ 
this prince, all the. dogs that died In Feb. 1786, Professor Meier from tha 
within his dominions-were to be car- |} Of Halle, was sent for by one of BARB idle pre 
pupils, a medical student, who by strong an 


ried to the top of a mountain, and to 
P | dangerously ill. The patient tongi® girl’s mj, 


be iuterred there with great funeral |} “ | 
} his doctor that he should certamyi@ration of 


pomp. A poor man, who was car- [ sage , 7 
rying his dog to the appointed spot, | “ie, having a a warming dreams her frien 

. ee | se | 
— body heavy, and the way | that effect.‘ I wrote it down,” Mi upon wl; 
long, began to murmur against the 
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added, “the morning after it bapgiistance jy, 
order of his sovereign, upon which a pened, and laid it m a drawer, @ the felt 
nero hbour, wh ’ accompanied him, |} which this is the key; when [aawould be 
.* | : ‘ ‘ | : > . >? ¢ > « 
observed with-much propriety, that { 8°" read it over.” On the “Aap at 
instead of complaining, he ought, on | “larch the student died, P ° “a Ot of 
the contrary,.to thank the gods, who Meier opened the drawer of & o crived, 
in their wisdom had decreed that the | “Titing-desky in which he found t * Choly d; 
emperor shouldl not be born under the { ®@?tation st J rR. I was wae 7 ce to r 
sign of the horse; for,’ “Said-he, | m8 in the church-yard of Halle, @ggge™ the absy 
© horse would have been a much } adinirs=.3 the great number of ex si me 29h 
more disagreeable burthen than a | ‘eat epitar ae which. are.cut om Mig” "Mons 
— + grave-wing,Yere,) Passing froma 
Pe | ne: S 
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| having caused its own fulfilment. 


| nation, the two following facts, the | 
| observation of the writer; will not be 
years since, a young ‘lady, whose 
| when in the full possession of health | 


and spirits, forewarned by a gipsy, 
by whom she, in a mere frolic, had 


Sg 


to another, *1*Wasese tk by a plain 
tomb-stone, of which I went to read | 
the inscription. With surprise I 
found upon it my own two fore | 
names, and my surname, and that 
I died on the 4th of March. With 
rogressive anxiety I tried to read | 
the date of the year; but I thought | 
there was some moss over the fourth i 
eypher of 178-. I picked up a stone ! 
to scrape the figure clean, and just as | 
[ began to distinguish a 6, with 
fearful palpitation I awoke.” Pro 
fessor Meier related this anecdote in | 
his lectures, as a proof of the influence } 
of the mind in disease, this dream |} 
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EFFECTS OF FORTUNE-TELLING. 
As additional and curious illustra 


A . . | 
tions of the fatal power of imagi« | 


; 





first of which fell within the personal 





unacceptable to our readers.—A few 
name and residence must, for very 
obvieus reasons, be concealed, was, 
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effectual. The poor girl, at length 
becoming seriously ill, took to her 
bed, from which she never more arose. 
As the time of the prophecy drew 
nearer, she grew visibly worse, and 
on the very day foretold by the gipsy, 
she expired, under all the fictitious 
horrors of a deluded imagination. 
The second instance, with which 
the writer was not personally ac- 
quainted, but of which. he has every 
reason to believe the truth. - Some 
persons, determined to try the power 
of imagination, fixed on, for their 
experiment, a hale and robust coune 
tryman, who had never known a day’s 
illness in his life. This man they 
told, with an assumed air of seriouse 
ness and concern, that he looked une 
well. ‘The fellow, as may be sup- 
posed, at tirst treated the observation 
with contempt and ridicule, but on 
hearing it continually repeated, he at 
length brought himself to imagine 


there might de some truth in it. 


Fancy soon realizes the object of its 
hope or fear; what he at first only 
thought probable, he at length armly 
believed to be trues This beliei, by 
a natural and obvious consequcncey 


- soon occasioned a real indisposition. 


or . o 

the curiosity to have her fortune told, | Those who had first possessed tum 

m that she would assuredly die on a ‘with this notion, now beyan to be. 
 cértain day, within a few months alarmed at the success of their expee 
ieee from that time. This wanton and |. riment. Nothin , however, was able 


ation of manner being observed by | 


‘upon which she rélated the circum- 


course, at first endeavoured to laugh 
steer out of the idea; but, when they 


go the absurdity of indulging in such 


idle prediction gradually made a 

strong and unusual impression‘on the 
* , ¢ ° 

girl’s mind. Her dejection and alte- 


$ 


her friends, she was asked the cause, 
stance ae mentioned, adding, that | 
the felt conscious the prediction 

would be verified. Her friends, of ! 


pe ceived, notwithstanding, her me- 
mancholy daily increase, they had re- | 
Ourse to reasoning and remonstrance } 
' 
aha i 
mere air-drawn phantom. Ridicule |} 
P= tethonstrance preved equally in- | 
| | f 





to. counteract chi impression alread 
given, ‘Che man became worse, and 


ta the space of a few months, fella” — 
[tig une 
, Mecessary to reinark, that, had the 
melancholy result been foreseen, the 


marty; to bis imagination. 


experiment never would have been 
tried. : 


SINGULAR CASE OF INSANITY. 


The following anecdote, fonded 
on fact, is related in * Dr. Perfect’s 
Sdect Cases of Insanity.” ‘The 
Docieér informs us, that the name of 
the person stood on the beoks of the 
parish for several years, with the ade 


dition of “ The Lunatic sa 
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fe 
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the first entry was Jaaiiey: 1, 172?. 


** Some years ayo, a poor man, who | 


having studied the art of government, 
and the balance of the European 
power with greater attention than 
his business, yvrew insane, and fancied 
himself a King, and in this situation 


was admitted into the workhouse of 


St. Giles’s, in the Fields, where there 
then happened to be an idiot of neatly 
his own age; the imagimary King 
appointed the idiot his Prime Mi- 
nister ; besides which post, he off 
ciated as hus barber and menial ser- 
Vanti—he b rourht therr common food, 
and stood behind: his Majesty whilae 
he dined, when he had per nission to 
make his own repast. There would 
sit, the King upon = eminence, ard 
his Muiuister below him, for whole 
days, issuing their precepts to their 
maria y subjects ; in this manner 
they lived about six years, when, un- 
fortunately, the Minister, impelled 
by hunger, so far deviated from Ins 
line of allegiance, as to eat his break- 
fast before his Soverel; gi appeared, 
which so exasperated the King, that 
he iel] upon him, and would certainly 
have put a period to his existence, 1f 
he had not been prevented. When 
his anger was thought io have abated, 
the Minister was again introduced to 
his quondaim Sovereign ; but he seized | 
bim immediately, and could never 
after be prevailed upon to see him.— 
The degraded Minister caught a fever 
in his exile, and when his Majesty 
was beginning to relent, and almost 
prevailed upon to forgive him, he 
died ; which had such an effect upon 
the fancied Monarch, that after living 
almost without sustenance, and im 
continued silence, he, in a few weeks, 
died of mere gric ‘™ 
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SINGULARITY OF iWo BROTHERS. 





In a manuscript in one of the Li- 
braries at Paris, we are told that the 
Count de Ligniville and Count d’ Au- 
triceurt, twins, descended from an 
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4AZINE, ee 
ancient apa Tarasdrame, resembled 


each other so much, that when they 
put on the same kind of dress, whic hy 
they did now and then for amuse- 
merit, their servants could not distin- 
guish the one from the other. ‘Their 
voice, gait, and. deportment the same, 
and these marks of resemblance were 
so perfect, that they often threw 
their friends -and even their wives 
mto the greatest embarrassments. 
Being both captains of hght horse, 
the one mnabdl put himse lf at the 
head of the other’s squadron, with- 
out the officers ever suspecting the 
change. Count d’Autricourt having 


committed some crime, the Count de 


——w —- eee oe 


| 


Ligniville never suffered his brother 
to go out w ithout accompanyiag 
him, and the fear of seizing the 
innocent instead of the guilty, ren- 
dered the orders to arrest the former 
ef no avail, One day Count de Lig- 
niville sent for a barber, and after 
having suffered him to shave one half 
of his beard, he pretended to have 
occasion to go into the next apart- 
meut, and putting his night-gown 
upon his brother, who was concealed 


there, and taking the cloth which he 
had about his neck under his chin, 


, made him sit down ia the place which 


he had just quitted. The barber im- 
| mediately resumed his operation, and 


k was proceeding to finish what he had 


begua, as he supposed, but to his 
great astontshment, he found that a 


new beard had sprung up. Not 


 doubtin: g¢ that the person under his 





hands was the devil, he roared out 
with terror, and sunk down inaswoon 
on the floor, Whulst they were en- 
deavouring to call him to life, Count 
d’ \ucricourt retired ayain into the 
closet, and Count de Liyniville, who 
was halt-shaved, returned to his former 
"Lhis was a new cause of sur- 
poor barber, who now 


' 
i ica& Ce 


prise to the 


imazwmed that all he had seen was a 
dream, and he could not be convinced 
‘of the truth until he beheld the two 
brothers together, 
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that subsisted between the two > tae 
thers was no less singular than their 
resemblance. If one fell sick, the 
other was indisposed also; if one 


_ received a wound, the other felt pain ; 


and this was the case with every mis- 
fortune that befel them, so that or 
this account they watched each 
ether’s conduct with the greatest 
care and attention. But what is 
still more astonishing, they both 
often had the same dreams. ‘The.day 
shat Count d’Autricourt was attack- 
ed in France by the fever of which 


he died, Count de Ligniville was 


‘ attacked by the same in Bavaria, and 


He "ist 
was near sinking under it. 


— 
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HISTORY OF 


ALBERTO & ANGELICA. 


In the city of Rome was a rich 
merchant of the name of Stephano. 
His character throughout the city, 
was that of a merchant who dealt 
honestly, and who had amassed his 


riches by small profits and long in- 
‘dustry. 


And this we suppose was 
the cause that he loved his nches 
with a passion so inordinate, that he 
sacrificed all the enjoyments of life, 
to the sole pleasure of adding to the 
he aps he had already accumulated. 
"“~his merchant was a widower, his 
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wife having died some years before : 


the period in which we begin this 
history. 
had be en blest, as the phrase is, with 
one child, 
her mother, and consoled her father 
for her loss. We will not indeed 
gay that the merchant did not shed 
some tears upon the death of his wife ; 
he had to pay for her shroud ond 
cofin, and it cost no small regret to 
part with the sum ‘reguired.. ‘The 
masses for her soul he absolutely re- 
fused :-—* My vow,”’ said he, “ went 
no farther than to support ‘a in this 
world ; it is her duty to convey her- | 


self to the next. Let her friends 


By this good woman he | 


a daughter, who survived | 


a Ree ere oe a 
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> 
evs ne ee a 


i wish her there, 
toll, though St. Peter should present 





pay for her passarre to heaven, if they 
I will not pay her 


himself to demand it. 

The name of his daughter was 
Angelica,, and her pe erson and mind 
well deserved the appcilation. She 
was tall, well shaped, au eye well 
formed to excite iove, and lips which 
promised to reward it. Nor did 
Love delay long to exert his youre 


upon an object thus qualified to dig- 
nity and advance his empire. 


In the same house with Angelica, 


and in the quality of her father’s 
clerk, lived a young man of the’name 
of Alberto, 
ed of five-and- twenty, wag well made, 
was modest in bis a 
prepared the way before he ventured 
upon any act of unusual assurance. 
With these accomplishments, who 
was better formed for a lover than 


tle was scareely turn- 


iddress, and always 


Alberto ?. Angelica at least. thought 


so; she considered it cruel also to 
conceal her good opinion from one 
to wnow slie justly believed the 
knowledge of it would give so much 
satisfaction. 


Nor did she overrate her charms 


or their influence in this judgment of 
their effect upon Alberto. 
we have painted Angelica, who could 
behold her 
admiration, which opportunity must 
conyert into love. 
felt her beauty, and acknowledged 
her power; in one word, he loved 
her, 
it will easily be believed that they 
were not long straggera to each 
other. 
gallantry to speak first, an imprue 
dence which destroyed the effect of 
his passion, and intercepted the fruit 
which was upon the point of advance 
ing to his lip, 


Such as 
without an emotion of 


Alberto therefore 
With this mutual attraction, 


Alberto, however, had the 


Angelica, though a woman, and 
therefore sensible to love ‘and pleae 
sure, was yet one of the veriest prudes 
i} nature ; im proportion to her sen- 
| sibility was her hypocrisy, and she 


wag 
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was as careful to conceal her bins as 
inclined to imbibe it. Her passion 
for Alberto, aug mented by an ap- 
prehension that it was not returned 
with the ardour she destred, had al- 
most conquered this disstmulation, 
and reduced ber prudery to submit. 





I¢ was at‘ this critical moment, that 


the indiscreet foll, of Alberto- hur- 


ried him on to the discovery of his | 
Angelica, therefore, received | 

+ 
this declaration as a prude might be | 


love. 


expected to receive it, whilst her | 


heart beat, with pleasure, and her | 


kindling eyes could scarce conceal the 
fire that liwhrened them. 


Anpelica received the professions | 


of \Alberic’s passionate attachment 
with as much apparent reserve, 
real pleasure. She flung herself out 
of the apartment with a look of 


es disdain ; and, 


discovery, departed the house on a 
Wisit to a distant.relation. - How for- 
tunate 1s 1t fur women, that «he eyes 
of ‘heir’ lover cannot follow them 
nto soltude, 
@een tus Angelica as she departed in 


: : 
her carriage, could he have seen and | 


uinderstoo ' the tears which she shed 


when thus removed from o>servation, » 

’ liffe > id h > bt ‘go? I . > 
how different would have been his | 
own sentiments ;° instead of this, | 


however, without the least suspicion 


of the dissimulation of his mistress, | 
and firmly believing that he was the | 
f-lt every | 
thing that such a thought could in- | 


object of her hatred; he 


spire. His books from this day 
were neglected ; his ledger was mis- 
stated, and alternately his master or 
his creditors. were cheated. .. The 
“merchant discovered the change, and 
with that usual oblivion of former 
services which distinguishes his tribe, 
reproached him with the bitterest 
severity. ‘This treatment, together 


with his increasing passion, so far | 
augmented his melancholy, that hfe | 
became a burden to him; and, but 
for the pious admoniions of his 
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Cuadeee confessor, he would have tcre 
minated by one blow, both life and 


' this misery. 


Unable, however, to support any 
longer this state of uneasiness, and 
from the natural restlessness of grief, 
uidulging a hope of finding that re- 
lief in change of place which the 
present scene and cause of his sorrow 
refused, he resolved to leave the 
house and service of the merchant, 
aud fly for ever froma place which 
only recalled to his mind at once the 
beauty and cruelty of his mistress. 
With this design, having previously 
satished his master as to the regula- 
rity of his accounts, he left the house 
and city, aud proceeded upon his pure 
pose without any other fixed directi- 
on than that of departing immedi atc- 
ly from the country. 

“QO Angelica,’? exclaimed he,’’ 
what fortune, in order to destroy me, 
has created thee! what cruel destiny 
has thus united in thee all the beauty 
and cruelty of thy sex! O that thou 
wert-less fair, that thy’ cruelty might 
du less mischief ; or less cruel, that 
thy beauty might cure as qt has 
wounded! Angelica, my Angelica, 
why must I thus love in vain?” 
With these complaints did the wretch- 
ed Alberto at once gratify and ine 
dulge the grief of slgihted love. 

In the mean time the hurry of his 
intnd being insensibly conveyed to his 

steps, he was travelling with unusual! 
rapidity, and had already, though he 
had left the city but a few hours, pas- 
sed to a distance of some leagues, 
when he was overtaken by the ap- 
| proach. of night. | 

It was nowtheautumn. Alberto 
had lett the city about the hour of 
noon, and having travelled nearly ten 
leagues, impelled by the vigour of 
youth and love, he was thus suddenly 
surprised by the departure of liyht. 
Now, for the first moment, he began 
to recal his mee are to his present 
circumstances, and had he not been 
a lover, and thereined without. che 
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regards usual with other men, they 
were such as might have made him 
repent his hasty resolution. The 
night was dark and cloudy; and its 
horror was increased by a continued — 
rain, the dreary effect of which was 
still heightened by a reugh howhng 
winterly wind, - which, driving the . 
rain in his face, left him httle more . 
co suffer from jarringvelements. . 

He now began to think as other 
men, and to look around him for , 
shelter from the increasing tempest. 
‘The darkness; ‘and still more the 
beating rain, intercepted his sight. 
He discovered, however, that he had 
wandered from the high ‘road, and 
was now upon 4 plain, through the 
middle of which extended the bye 
road he was at that moment follow- 
ing. As he had ‘neither eaten nor 
drank since his first departure from 
the city in the morning, his other suf- 
ferings were now increased by‘an im- 
moderate hunger, : 

‘This caused hiin to examire around 
him. with an attention still more 
earnest, and at length he perceived 
alight at some short distance before 
lim. ‘This light appeared to issue 
not from any house m the road he 
was then pursuing, mM. seemed rather 
to proceed from a shepherd’s hut 
across the plain. ‘T’o this, however, 
ne resolved to direct his steps; and 
teaving the road he proceeded to- 
wards it. , 

He was not long before he arrived 
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garden, or paddoek, which he now 
perceived’ to surround «the place 
whence he had distinguished the 
fight to proceed. A small garden 
gate conducted him to the door of 
the house; upon knocking, an old 
man appeared at the window, and 
demanded his business. ‘Alberto an 
swered, that he was a traveller, and | 
had lost his way, and again implored | 
admittance. ‘The old man appeared |! 
for some time in suspense ; the wind | 
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sharp shrill, wintry sound, which of 
itself is enough to freeze every ear it 
reaclies. 

¢ Can you hear this,”? exclaimed 
Alberto, “and yet refuse me admit- 
tance? Can you be a man, and yet 
leave me exposed to a night lke 
this ?”’ 

«Young man,’ replied the strane 
ger, * [live in this house by myself, 
unarmed, and as you may perceive, 
aged. The plain adjoins to the 
forest of Nero Bosco. 1 need not 
tell you.that this forest 1s the known 
haunt of banditti; who fugitives from 
their country or military’ standards, 
here rank themselves under some 
daring leader, and plunder at their 
will. You say you area traveller, 
and have wandered from the high 
public road; but how is such error, 
and so far continued, possible! you 
are now above three leagues from 
any part of the road you have men- 
tioned. Is it to be believed that you 
have wandered so far from your route 
and but now discovered it ?”’ 

‘¢ Alas, father,’? replied Alberto, 
‘© | am awretch who know not whi- 
ther I go! | fly from a grief which 
| carry with me! I wander therefore 
without any other direction than that 
of proceeding onwards.”’ 

‘© Well, my son,” added the old 
man, “I will give you the shelter vou 
demand. This, indeed, is not a sea- 
son to be thus excluded ; let me not 
repent my confidence,” 

Saying this, the old man descended 
and admitted Alberto within the 
house. Seeing his desolate conditton, 
his clothes drenched with the rain, 
and his limbs from the past fatigue, 
unable to support his weight, the old 
man kindled a fire, and placed before 
him those refreshments which he 
justly imagined necessary. Some- 
what recovered by this, he at length 
entered into conversation with his 
host, and at his request related the 
cause of the misery he had menuon- 
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est attention, being already prepos- 3 
’ | Here the knocking redoubled.— 


sessed by the modesty of his mien and 
deportment ; and Alberto had 
sooner concluded, than he thus ad- 
dressed him ;—* Courage, Cavalier, 
you have fled before the combat. 1 
am mistaken or your despair has left 
a victory which was already in your 
power, You are thus seized with 
melancholy, because your first address 
was received with disdain. What! 
would you have a woman surrender 
to the first summons of her lover? 
Will you allpw nothing to modesty ? 
Follow my my return 
to the banker’s, seek his daughter, 
and renew your suit, Perseverance 
in love is like courage inwar. Many 
awomal, a5 meiy a h; LLery, have 
submitted to a chance assault, which 
but for that, all would have been 
deemed invincible. But Angelica 1s 
beautiful,—-grant it, Cavalier ; does 
her beauty render her less a woman ? 
Hias she passions of less sensibility 
“because she has a face of greater 
loveliness? Her beauty, my son, is 
but the varnish of her nature; and 
that nature is still the same, whatever 
may be the elegance of its outward 
covering. Angelica, therefore, isa 
woman, and Albertoisa man. What, 
therefore, should forbid the one to 
hope, or the other to submit? No- 
thing but that difidence which hin- 
ders the former from attacking, and 
that pride which withholds the latter 
from submitting where the strength 
er skill of the adversary presents her 
with no fair excuse for the defeat { 
The old man had no sooner con- 
cluded, and Alberto was about to 
answer, than they were interrupted 
by the sudden arrival of some horse- 
men, who thundered at the door for 
admittance. ‘Ulie old mar, trembling 
with apprehension, hastily addressed 
silberto :-—~* My SOM, CONCE al your- 
self ; these are some of the robber 
of the forest. They are inthe habit 
of using this house to dress therr'| 
Lucy ure al any ais 
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from their own caves or. habitatious.’?? 


‘© Fly my son,’’ continued the old 
man; ** conceal yourself until their 
Ceparture. ‘They will not injure me, 
but should they discover you, my 
entreatics would not save you. Fly, 
therefore ; here, creep into this re- 
comet... 

Alberto hasty obeyed, and the 
old man seeing him thus removed 
from the danger, opened the door 
and admitted the strangers. His 
surprise, however, was great, when, 
instead of the persons of the bandit, 
he beheld those of the Romaa po- 
Their demand of shelter and 
refreshment was immediately come 
plied with ; and the feilow’s having 
seated ihemacienl by the fire, com- 
| menced a conversation upon the sub- 
ject of their journey. 

‘7 do not know,”’ said one of the 
fellows, ** why our superior has dis- 
patched us upon an errand like this ! 

[ cannot see what we have to do 
with t.7? 

‘© Nor can I,’? replied one of his 
companions. * What has justice to 
do with a young fellows elopement 
| with a woman who chooses to be his 
companion.” 

*¢ You mistake the affair,”’ replied 
| the third; ‘this young woman 1s 
the only child, and therefore, the 
heiress to the old merchant ; and you 
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to carry off such a one. 

This conversation excited the at- 
tention of the old man, who now 
ventured to take his share in it, and 
demanded of the last speaker a fuller 
explanation of the subject of their 
discourse, 

“© My old friend,”’ replied the fel- 
low, “the affair indeed is of a very 
A singular nature. ‘There is a merchant 





in our city of Rome, who is wel] 
known throughout Italy tor the 
| greatness of his wealth, and still more 
bears It. 


for the love he This mer- 
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ow bal: is this merchant’s name?’ 
said the old man, interrupting the re- 
lutor. 

“ Stephano, ”’ 

‘© And his daughter’s | 
the old man. 

66 Ange lica,’’ 


replied the fellow. 
”? resumed 


replied the fellow. 


The old man here had soms diffi- | 


culty to conceal the emotions of sur- 
prise, and in some degree of. terror, 
which this discovery excited. Al- 
berto, in the relation of his history, 
had not concealed the names, either 
of Ste phano or Angelica; the old 
man, therefore, now recognize -d them 
to be the same. With some eflorts, 
however, he was successful in dis 
sembling his apprehension, and re- 


peated his request that the fellow 


would continue his narative. 

“As to a narrative, old friend,’’ 
resumed the fellow, itis not much 
ofthat, for it will take up but few 
words. ‘This rich merchant, Ste- 
phano, as 1 have said, had a daughter 
of the name of Angelica, of the re- 
ports of whose beauty the city was 
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as full as of the wealth and covetous- | 


ness of the father. Stephano, the e- 
reac in confidence of his own wealth, 
and this beauty of his daughter, ex- 
pected to marry her to some great 
baron, such as the Colonna’s, perhaps, 
and therefore gave her an education 
which suited a princess. The young 
woman, however, saw with diflerent 
eyes to her father, and instead of 
fixing them upon a young prince or 
barot n, cast them upon a young lusty 
rogue of aclerk, one Signor Alber- 
to,” who bei ing in the service of her 
father, lived in the same house with 
her. This young fellow, upon pre- 
tence of some dislike, left the service 
of his master this morning Signora 
sn aetica, who had been upon a visit 
tgther aunt, returned to her father’s 
house about an hour after Signer 
Alberto left it; she pretended truly | 
to :albanto a fit upon being told that 


Alberto had left the house, though 
the young Siggor, or I am much | 


deceived, had only ac creda a coordingrt to 


“something concerted between them Ye 


| 


iw ating? tor 


1 hour did not pass before Ang 
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and was perhaps, at the same moment 
her at some appointed 
| place. Be this as it will, another 
celica 
herself was likewise miss ing 

¢ Angelica missed,” “excldioeed 


the old man, with more emotion than 


prudence should have permitted. 


‘¢ Hey!’ resumed the relator, 
‘¢what’s all this, old friend! what 
have you to say to Angelica : ? Now, 
by the holy father, if it were not for 
thy beard, I should think thee Sigs 
nor ‘chews himself!: But as I was 
saying, Angelica was missed, and the 
old merchant immediately, and ve ry 
wisely too, concluded that the birds 
had flown together ; that Angelica 
had-perhaps written from her aunt’s 
villa to Signor Alberto, and that the 
whole affair had thus been settled 
between them. Stephano then imme- 
diately guessed this to be the plot ; 
accordingly waited upon my Lord 
Governor, and made hin acquainted 
with the whole. I was present my- 
self, and it 1s in this manner | have 
been enabled to explain to you the 
business. My Lord Governor im- 
mediately dispatched us all to pur- 
sue the fugitives. We have not been 
able to trace the Signor Alberto, but 
as to Angelica, we came up with her 
about the noon of this day.’’ 

‘¢ Came up with her,’”’ exclaimed 


the old peasant; ‘*and what have 


you done with her ?”? continued he 
with an eagerness which immediately 
collected the eyes and attention of 
the whole company. 

“ Hey !’? exclaimed the relator, 
eying the old man with unusual at- 
tention, ‘do you know any thing of 
the same Alberto and Angelica? 
Why, if you had them in your house 
you could not show more apprehen- 
sion! ‘Though, as to Angelica, in- 


| deed, we are safe enough there; for 
: she attempted to escape from us, and 
we, according to our duty, shot her 
« Wretches, 





in the attempt !”? 
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‘¢ Wretches, murderers, barba- 
rians !’’ exclumed Alberto, bursting 


’ 
) 


consisted in visiting the prisons. He 
says he had seen tris young man, who 


the door of his concealment, and |! was about twenty-five or twenty-six 
rushing forward amongst them. ‘The jj years of age; his figure mild and ex- 


feliows appeared at first startled at 
thre incident, and the fury of Alberto, 
but recovering themselves, and gazing 


at him, .hev immediately recognized | 
é # i 


hin for the cbiect of their pursuit. 
The accordingly seized him. 

‘¢ Sionor,’”? said the fellow who 
had hitherto speken, and who was 
their pr cipal, « your honour has 
saved us a labour we were about to 
undertz2ke, that of searching the 
house for you; for our honest host 
here has betrayed you by his eager- 
hess. 


(To be continued) 
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DEAF AND DUMB IMPOSTORs 





It might almost have been admitted 
as a proverb, that whatever else a man 
might have assumed as his character, 
thet of a person born deaf and dumb 
could never have been worth his while 
tohave perseveredin; but Paris has 
lately seen an instance of this impos- 
ture, and as the history may be use. | 
ful, asit certainly is curious, we shall 
give it at some length. L’Abbe 
Sicard had received, in the course of 
last year, so many letters from differ- 
ent parts of France in behalf of a 
young man who cescribed himself as 
one of his pupils, and who professed 
to be travelling from province to pro- 
vinee, in search of his father, and to 
ascertain his family, that he thought 
proper to insert in the public papers 
anote, dated July 12, 1806, denying 
any knowledge of such an individual, | 
and cautioning the public against 
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ceception. The party was accord- 
ingly seized and imprisoned at La | 
Rochelle. ‘This produced a letter | 


from M. Victor Serve, officer of the 
66th regiment, dated Rochelle, | 
October, 1866, in which the writer | 
describes himself as. doing garrison 


e ~ 


duty in that city, part of which duty | 
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pressive, his address noble and mo- 


| dest, his looks downcast, his cheeks 
| 
| 


not ruddy, all his features, as all his 
attitudes, witnessed his misfortune. 
Hic wept, and deeply affected al! be- 
holders, who arnounted to upwards of 
one hundred. He won ever, heart: 


His father emigrated in 1792, his 
‘mother was legally assassinated in the 


same year; a German, named Vere, 
(Ook him, and taught him the French 
language, as well as he could. He 
died in 1802.—Such was his story. 
He called himself Victor de Travanatt. 
The writer then very solemnly attests 
his conviction that this youth was 
born deafand dumb. This letter be- 
ing signed, &c. by the Mayor, no 
tary, &c. as authentic, the matter 
was submitted to the Councellor of 
State, aud after some delay, the 
young man was ordered up to Paris, 
to be examined at the Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb. As he could 
write, the Abbe naturally endeavour- 
ed, in the first instance, to judge by 
his written answers to questions, 
whether he really was what he pre- 
tended to be. His manner of spelling 
words convinced the Abbe at once 
that he was an impostor ; but, in 
spite of all his attempts to render this 
palpable, the youth eluded his design, 
and he obtained no decisive proofs 
in the first examination. -A second 
trial was not attended with greater 
conviction ; the young man conduct. 
ed himself so correctly as perfectly to 
counteract suspicion. Several days 
afterwards, the youth was put to a 
third tral, at which the Abbe tried 
him by the easy syllables which the 
deaf and dumb are taught first to pro- 
nounce, such as pA. Victor pros 
nounced the vowel, A, but not the 
consonant. He also acknowledged 
that he had been taught by signs; 
but he did not understand a single 
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sign which was made to him, Can. 
vinced now that he was not really deaf 
or dumb, the Abbe threatened to 


confront him with those persons by 


whom he said he had mee *n taught, 
and other frieads whom he had men- 
tioned 3 exposing to him at the same 
time the numerous contradictions of 
which: he had been guilty. He de- 
nied all, and kept his countenance, 
but desired the examination might 
close. ‘The next morning Victor, by 
writing, desired that his examination 
might not te so public; the com- 
paay, accordingly. being selected, 
Victor drew from his pocket a paper, 
which he read with a loud and intel- 
ligible voice. ——* These ave the first 
words which have issued from my 
abuth during four years.’’—- He said 
that he would have preferred death 
to this confession: that M. Sicard 
was chosen to obtain the truth ; that 
he had been vanquished, and no other 
person should have vanquished him. — 
¢In many cities I have been subjected 
to differen orval experiments, but 
never has the smallest symptoms of 
surprise been seen In my countenance. 
At Rochelle the warder was directed 
to sleep with me; ‘ut even my 
dreams were never expressed with 
more than guttural sounds. Several 
times have I been purposely awakened 
out of a sonnd sleep, my alarm was, 
however, marked by nothing more 
than a plaintive croaking. © ‘The hun- 
dred prisoners who were with me did 
all which had been ordered them in 
order to surprite me. In Switzerland, 
a young, rich, and beautiful woman 
fered to marry me if I would speak. 
l resisted € every thing. Often have I 
had the intention ‘of roaming into 
some wood, and living like a beast. 
At first I did so, I passed a whole 
month living on roots, potatoes, an i 
wild fruits, without tasting bread. I 
am not Victor Travanait, but Victo: 


Foy, of Lauzareche, six le: agues from | 


Paris.””—It will readily be supposed 
that this declaration, from a mout! 
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which had been four years closeds 
produced a great sensation among the 
auditory. It prodeoss no less senses 
tion among the public ; > and on Fe- 

bruary 24. 1807. the meeting of the 
Institution, was full and overfull of 
persons curious to see’ and hear what 
would pass. The Abbe Sicard was) 


obli ged to rive a second sitting’, after 


. the fir st was over: and to announce 


itn 


so. 
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that he would 


give a third, anda 
fourth, if necessary, in order that no 
individual might depart without full 
conviction. Si ilence was obtained with 


great difficulty in sucn an immense 


crowd. After which M. Sicard 
caused several of his deaf and dumb 
pupils to speak. Victor spoke with 
timidity and difficulty, having so long 
lost the use of speech ; he read with 
pain and great hesitation, in a book 
which was procured for the purpose. 
He broke off; observing, that his 
feelings were too strong to suffer hima 
to proceed. When the Abbe ob- 
served that the Prefect of the Police 

had given one of his shirts to the 
young man,who was absolutely nakedy 
and other clothing also, he being in 
creat distress, a collection was made in 
his favour. This hdd 4 great effect upom 
him. Victor observed to the Abbe, 
that he had so entirely accustomed 
himself to the illusions of his part, 
that he kad uulearned his hearing. 
He described as one of the most 
powerful proofs to which his con- 
stancy had been put, an experiment 
practised. on him 1a Switzerland. “ TE 
was in aroom, under interrogation,’” 


said he, “* where had heen previously 


suspended, unknown to me, imme- 
diately behind me, a great vase full 
of copper money ; suddenly the cord 
was cut, and the whole came tum- 
bling down with a prodigious clat- 
ter.—-Yet not the slightest indication 
of ¢ any youne n was discoverable in my 
countenance.’ Sueh was the termi« 
nation of a deception Which had im- 
newd on parts of Germany, Swit- 


_zerland, Lyaly, Spaigy end: France. 
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MEMOIRS OF 


NELL GWYNNE. 





birth to Nell Gw ynne, the celebrated | 
favourite of Charles If. The me- 
moirs of a courtezan cannot generally 
be eupposed favourable to the cause 


of morality and virtue: but this in- 
stance, exhibiting the strange victs- | 


situdes of homan life; the opposite 
qualities which may prevail in the 
same charactcr ; and the serious im- 
pressions which arise in the mind, 
even after the most uninterrupted 
course of dissipation, may possibly 


Duke’s theatre, ucder Kiiagrew’s 


patent, the celebrated Nokes ap aati . 


in a hat larger than that usually as- 
Pipk-WELL-sTREET, now abbre- 1 | Signed to Pistol, which diverted the 





| 





add somewhat: to our knowledge of . 


fruman nature, and induce serious and 
usetul reflections. 

By one of the vatiots transitions 
which remove individuals of every 
class from one place to another, Nell 
Gwynne, from her humble cottage in 
Pipe. lane, became an inhabitant of 
the great metropolis ; here she en- 
tered into the service of one of the 
fruiterers who attended the _play- 
houses ; and this was the character 
in Which she first appeared in the 
lobby of Drury-lane. Agreeable in 
her person, and possessed of much 

natural humour and vivacity, she soon 
attracted the notice and affections of 
the manager, Mr. Hart; and thus 
gifted, he mtroduced her on the stage 
about the year 1667. In this situa- 
tion she became a great favourite of 
Dryden’s, who gave her the most 
how and alluring parts in his come- 
dies, and wrote several prologues and 
epilogu 6 exptesaly for her: of these 
slie was the best speaker of her time ; 
and inan epilogue to Zyrannic Lows, 
she expresecd “her preference to co- | 
medy in these words— 


ane ommmmnnt$ § ie 
but of my calling in a Mfratne 








ad unmediate cause of her be- 


coming the object ot the King’s | 


affection i. ts thus represented. At the 
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.viated into Pipe-lane, Hertford, gave | '| audience so much ds to help off a bad 


play. Dryden, in return, caused a 
hat to be made of the circumference 
of a large coach-wheel, and made 
Mrs. Gwynne speak an epilogue 
under the umbrella of it, with the 
brim stretched out in its utmost hori- 
zontal extension, not unlike a mush- 
room of that stze. No sooner did’ 
she appear in this strange dress, than 
the house was in convulsions of 
laughter. Amongst the rest, the 
King gave the fullest proofs of ap- 
probation, by going behind the scence 
efter the play, and taking her home 
in his oWn coach to sup with him. 
After this elevation she still continued 
on the stage, and showed great 
powers in exhibiting the airy, fan- 
tastic, and sprightly effusions of the 
comic muse. At this period (A. D. 
1670) she was delivered of a son, 
who was afterwards created Duke of 
St. Alban’s, and her grandson at- 
tained the honours of prelacy, and 
became the proprietor of that very 


}episcopal palace which almost ad- 


joined the humble cot where his 
| maternal ancestor first drew breath. 
As mistress to the Kingy Mrs. 
}Gwynne betrayed neither avarice, 
pride, nor ostentatron ; she remem- 
bered all her theatrical friends, and 
rendered them services, generously 
discharging her debt of gratitude to 
| Dryden, and proving a warm patro- 
ness to Otway and Lee. Dr. Bur- 
net, Bishop of Sarum, mentions thas 
the Duke of Buckingham told him, 
when Nell was first brought to the 
King, she asked a settlement of five 
hundred pounds per annum, whiclr 
Charles refused to allow; but the 
same author adds, from the same 
authority, that four years after, the 
| Ring | had lavished on her no less 
than sixty thousand pounds. Nor 





| was this immense sum merely dis- 
i sipated 














































able respect. The ground on which 


‘Duchess of Plymouth, Lady Cleve- | 


“clans, 
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sipated in useless purposes; she was 
most munilicent in her charities ; 
and the single act of instigating the 
King to erect Chelsea Hosp)tal, as 
an asylum for disabled soldiers, must 
entitle Ler memory to no inconsider- 


it stands is generally admitted to 
have been given by Nell,. as an en- | 
couragement to the design. A pub- 
lic-house in the, vicinity of the hos- 
pital, and frequented by jts tenants, 
still exhibits a rude representation of 
her head: and one of. the first re- 
membrances, usually called toasts, 
which is drank after their dinner, 
acknowledges their gratitude to their 
patrouess, Nell Gwynne. 

When she became first connected 
with the King, that gay monarch 
was already surrounded by mistresses. 
Madame de Queroualle, who was | 
created Duchess of Portsmouth, the 


land, Lady Barbara Villiers, Miss 
‘Davis, and a lon 


but their conduct was unrestrained, | 


whilst Mrs. Gwynae- acquired par- } 


ticular credit for her fidelity to the; 
King. In proof also of her sense’ 
and judgment, she would never be- 
come the “ tool of working politi- 
’? nor interfere in matters of 
serious moment. With such guali- 
fications she became a great favourite 
with the people, as well as with the 
monarch. An eminent goldsmith, 


ae 


long train of others, ] 
were avowedly of that description ; i 











_ 





who died in London some time ago, | 


at an advanced age, had been often 
heard to relate, that when he was an 


apprentice, his master made a most | 
expensive service of plate, as a pre- | 


sent from the King to the Duchess 
of Portsmouth; that a great con- 
course of people used to crowd the 
shop, in order to gratify their curi- 
osity, and throw out curses against 


the Dichess, but that all were una | 


} 


timots in wishing the present had 
heen for Mrs. Gwynne. 


aan a 
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| 
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igil. Laz 
——————— — 
The sprightliness of her temper 
was a constant source of amusement 
to the King; the late Lord Vere, 
{afterwards Duke of St, Alban’s) 
who was her descendant, used to re- 
late, that on every 30th of January, 
during the reign of the Stuarts, the 
court and a great part of the nation ac» 
customed themselves to deep mourn- 
ing ; but that his grandmother (Mrs. 
Gwynne) dressed up his father, when 
a boy, in the gayest and most tawdry 
dress she could find, and sent him on 
that cay to the drawing-room om 
some frivolous message to the Kin 
who, when he saw him, saahinain 
“ Get along you little bastard, what 
do you conie here far in that dress ?* 
She was not only humorous and wit- 
ty, but had a fine understanding, and 
possessed the talents necessary to en- 
liven conversation in an eminent de» 
gree, Her place was generally kept 
at table with the King, Lords Ro- 
chester, Shaftesbury, &c. until the 
bounds of decency were exceeded, 
when she never failed to retire. 
Bishop Burnet describes her as the 
wildest and most indiscreet creature 
that was ever in a court, but admite 
that she continued in great favour 
with the King as long as he lived. 
Madame Sevigne, in one of her let- 
ters, mentions that the King’s par- 
tiality towards Mrs. Gwynne, excited 
much jeclousy in the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, which was heightened 
by insults and grimaces on the part 
of her rival; she also describes Mrs. 
Gwynne as young, configent,. yild, 
and of an agreeable humour ; singing, 
dancing, and acting ,ker. pert wi 
race. Her country residence, as it 
might then with propriety be termed, 
was at Bagnigge-wells, where a bust 
of her still remains; her town-houge 
was on the south side of St. James’s- 
square, {then Pall Mall) and near 
the south east angle of it: the sides 
of the back room were, within me- 
mory, entirely covered with looking. 
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gla... and it is supposed that “a 
cx ing was once similarly ornamented. 
Over the chimney was her picture by 
Sir Peter Lely, from which an ele- 
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Gang engraving i8.- given in Comte 


Grammont’s Memoirs. It has been 
said that this house was purchased 
by her after the King’s death; but 
the peculiarly expensive style of iis 
decorations, and other circumstances, 
favour the idea that she here often 
entertained her royal paramour. Her 
etature was short, her hair inclined to 
red ; her eyés were small and lively, 
and she possessed what the French 
term embonpoint ; her feet were of 
the most diminutive size, and as such 
were the subject of frequent murth 
to the merry monarch: she lived 
Yong enough to see, aud doubtless to 
lament the decline of that family, 
which had promoted her to favour 
aud to fortune. In the year 1691, 
she died in her town-house; already 
described, and was interred with great 
€olemnity in the church of St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the- Fields.. - Dr. Tennison, 
then vicar of the parish, and after- 
“wards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
preached a funeral sermon on the 
occasion, and adduced ‘satisfactory 
evidence that she diced a sincere and 
contrite Christian.—Such was Nell 
Gwynne ; her failings must be ad. 
mitted by all; but the most rigid 
moralist cannot withhold from her 
the credit of many good and amiable 
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FRAGMENT Of @ TOUR 22 SILESIA by 
BERNARDIN DE SAINT-PIERRE. ' 


On my return from Russia to 
Franee, 1. found myself in company 
with a number of travellers of various 
mations,. im _ the - post-c: sach which 
travels between Riga and Breslaw. 
We were seated two and ala upon 
trooden benches, with our trunks at 

*our feet, and the open sky above our 
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heads . Th he which travelled night 


| and day, thus exposing us to all the 


inclemencies of the weather; and, to 
add to our misfortunes, the inns on 
y the route could supply us with no 
' srefreshim ents, except black bread, 
malt spirits, and coffee. Such is 
| the manner of travelling in Russia; 
| Prussia, Poland, and most of the 
/ countries ‘in the north of Europe ; 
| and after having thus traversed se- 
veral immense forests of fir and birch 
trees, and passed over extensive plains 
without number, we entered among 
the huge mountains covered to their 
tops with beech and oak trees, which 
separate Poland from Silesia. 

Although .my travelling compa. 
nions understood French, a language 
now-a-days universal in Europe, the ‘y 
spoke very little. ‘One morning at 
day-bre ak, we found ourselves on a 
hill in the neighbourhood of a castle, 
built in a most delightful situation, 
A number of streams meandered 
through long avenues of linden trees 
and formed at the bottom sian 
small islands, planted with orchards 
in-the midst of luxuriant meadows. 
Lower down, as far as the eye could 
reach, we perceived the rich plains of 
Silesia, covered with excellent crops, 
villages, and pleasure-houses. » ‘hese 
plains were watered by. the Oder, 
which in its windings resembled a 
rich girdle of azure ai nd silver. 

* Qh, what a charming view !” 
exclaimed an Italian painter who was 
going to Dresden ; “ it reminds me 
| of the Milanese.””» An astronomer 

of the academy of Berlin. replied: 
© Here are delightfal plains, we 


might hers trdce a long bus:, and 
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if 


| this estate 1s the 
| Ts all these steeples youllee, are 


these steeples would makc a fine series 
of triangle *s.”’. An Austrian barons 
smiling disdainful dy, then addressed 
the geometrician, You must know, 
noblest in all Gere 


| 





d. — upon it.” *& That being 
oie as ead a 

case,’ replod a Swiss merchant, 

‘© the imhabi tants rust®all be slaves. 
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Upon my soul, it is a-poor country ° 
A: Prussian Hussar officer, who was 
coolly smoaking his pipe, “took it 
gravely from his mouth, and. said, 
with a firm voice, ** No person ig $0 

reat as the king of Prussia. He 
delivered Silesia from the- yoke of 
Austria and her nobles. I remember, 
when I was encamped here four years 
ago. What fine fields for hghting ! 
{ would establish my magazine in the 
castle, and my artillery on the terraces 


® 





—I1 would line the river with my In-_ 


fanti ‘ys oo my cavalry at the WINg’s ; ° 
and with thirty thousand men [ would 
defy: all the forces of the empire. 
Long live Frederick !’’ Searcely had 


he resumed his pipe, when a Russian. 


officer took up the conversation. I 
would not,’ said he, -* live in a coun- 
try which, like Silesia, 1s open to = 
armies. Our Cossacks ravaged 
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tain there with its lofty peak ; ic re. 
Mount Sinai’? All the 


company here burst into laughter j 

but an old Protestant clergyman from 
| Erfurt, in Saxony, contracting his 
| brows, said auyrily, * Silesia. is a 
| cursed country, because the truth is 


| banished from it. 





| 
| 
| 


last war; and, had it not been for - | 


regulars who prevented them, they 
would not have left a cottage stand- 
ing. It is worse ‘at present. The 
peasants may complain against their 
lords for this. The citizens have even 
greater privileges in their municipa- 
lity. 
much better.’? A young student of 
Leipsic thus answered the two ofh- 
cers: ‘* Gentlemen, how can you 
speak of war in so charming a place? 
Give me leave to tell you, that the 
very name of Silesia, comes from 
Campi Elisei, the Elysian Fields, ‘t 
would be better to exclaim with Vir 
gil, ** O Lycoris, hic tecum consu- 
merer evo !—QO, Lycoris! here with 
you could I calmly wait for my disso- 
lution.”? As these words were pro- 
pounced with warmth, a pretty little 
milliner from Paris, whom the ennui 
of the jo: ~ i had lulied to sleep, 
awoke, and, at the sight.of so ¢harm- 
ing a prospect; exclaimed in her turn; 

* Ab, what a-delicious country ! it 

wantés nothing — but eee walle 
és What do you sigh for?’’ said she 
to a young Jewish rabbi, who was 
sitting by her side. ‘Do you sce, 


I like the environs of Moscow - 


ee 





‘acres in 


t | jewel in his crown. 


lt is under the 
yokeofpopery You will see at the 
entrance of Breslau, the palace of 
the ancient dukes of Silesia, which 
is now inhabited by a college of 
Jesuits, who have been drawn from 
every other part of Europe.’ A 
fat Dutch merchant, purveyor to the 
Prussian army in the last war, replied, 

‘“¢ How can you call a country cursed 
which is covered with so many bless- 
ings? The king of Prussia did well 
to conquer Silesia ; it is the brightest 
I should prefer 
a rood of ground here, to a thousand 


the Mark of Brandene 


burgh.’’ 


Disputing in this manner, we ar- 
rived. at Breslau, and alighted at a 
very good inn. While waiting for 
dinner, the conversation turned upon 
the owner of the Castle we had just 
passed. ‘The Saxon clergyman as 


sured us he was a miscreant, who 
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a 


the seige of Dresden ; 


commanded the Prussian artillery at 
that he had 
destroyed with his poisoned bombs 


that unfortunate city, part of which 


was still in ruins, and that he had ac. 
quired his estates by contributiags 
raised in Saxony. ‘ You are miss 


taken,’’ replied the baron, “ he got 


_—« 





! peaces 


them by his marriage with an Ads. 


| trian countess, who made a bad match 


of it. Hus wite has most reason to 
complain. None of his children can 
enter iito any of the noble orders of 
Germany, because their father was 
only a soldier of fortune.”” What 

yousay,’? replied the Prussian Hus- 
sar, ** does him honour, and he would 
be amply rewarded now in Prussia, if 
oe had not left the king’s service at the 
He is an ofhcer that cannot 


shew 
yd 


: aid the Jewish doctor, that moun. 
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shew himself any more.’? ‘The land- 


lord, who was spreading the cloth |. 


on the table, said, ** Gentlemen, [ 
see you are unacquainted with the ot- 
ficer of whom you are speaking ; he 
is a man loved and revered by all the 
world: there isnot a beggar in all 
his ane pe Although a catholic, 
he rclieves poor travellers, let them be 
of what ever country or religion they 

ay. If they are Saxons, he lodges 
ana teeds them for thrée days, as a 
corm pensation for the injury he was 
obli, red to do them during the war. 


He i 1s adored by his wife and chil- | 


dren. “ You ought to know,” 
said ma protestant clergyman to the 
landlord, **tkat there is neither cha- 
ity nor virtue in hiscommunion. All 
hie does is pure hypocrisy, like the 
virtaes of pagans a snd papists.”” We 
had amongsi us some catholics, who 
would have raised a terrible dispute, 
when the landlord took his place at 
the top of the table, according to the 
custom of Gerinany . A profound 
silence reigned during dinner; and 
every one ate and drank like a travel- 
ler : we fared sumptuously ; peaches, 
grapes, and melons, were served up 
asa dessert. ‘The landlord desired 
his wite to bring (between dinner and 
tea) some bottles of Champagne wiie, 
with which, he said, he would regale 
the company, in honour of the owner 
of the castle, to whom he was under 
particular obligations. ‘T’he bottles 
were then broug ght, and putting them 
before the French milliner, he beg- 
ged her to do the honours. Joy 
beamed in every countenance, and the 
conversation became spnghtly. My 
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' Hussar officer remarked : 
I find, that the lord of the castle, 
| whose estate we have just passed, did 


ed, that the liberty of thie peasant 
made a country be better cultivated, 
and their lords happier. ‘The astro. 
nomer observed, 


Breslau ; and consequently suscepti. 
ble of the same productions. The 
‘¢In truth 


well to quit the service. After all, 
our Great Frederic, after having 
fought gloriously in the war, passed 
part of his time in gardening, &c. 


. cultivating with his own hands the 





countrywoin an presented the landlord | 
with the first class of his wine, say- | 


ing, that she had been as well treated 
by him agin the best ton at Paris, and 
that she Frenchman 
who surpass G him in o* ulantry. fhe 
Russian officer admitted th: 

there was more fruit ot Bi “sian than 
at Moscow, tie wynared Snuilcsia 
to Liveaia for fertiety ; and he adde 


cever krow 
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melons at Sansouci.’’ All the com- 
pany were of the Hussar’s opinion. 


| Even the Saxon clergyman said, that 


Silesia was a fine and good province ; 
that it was a pity it was in a state of 
terror, but he doubted not but that 
liberty of conscience being established 
in all the states of the king of Prussia, 
the inhabitants, and, without doubt, 
the master of the pine: would soon 
return to the truth, and embrace the 
confession of Augsburg. ‘ Tor,” 
added he, ** God neyer allows a goo;l 
action to go without its reward, and 


it is one which we cannot praise too 


much in a military man who has done 
mischief to any country in the time of 
war, to et deavour to benefit it dur- 
ing peace.”? ‘The landlord then pro- 
posed to drink the health of this 
brave officer, which was done amidst 
shouts of applause. 

No person refysed to drink with 
the fair milliner except the young 
Jewish rabbi. He dined by himself 
upon his own provisions in the corner 
of the room, according to the cus- 
torn of the Jews when travelling. 





He rose, and presented to the lady 
a great leather bowl, who filled it to 

' the brim, which he drank at one 
draught, ‘* Come,” said she, “ what 
are you thinking about, doctor—the 
country which produces such good 
wine? Is it not as good as the Laad 
f Promise??? « Without ,doubt,”’ 
maled Li smiling air, all 
- Ried 
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| that Moscow was’ 
very nearly in the same latitude as 
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wine must be good when poured out 

by such fair hands.”” * Do you not | 
wish,’”? said she, ** that your Mes- | 
siah were born in France, im order | 
that he might there assemble his tri- | 
butaries from all parts of the world.” | 
‘¢ May it please God !”’ replied the | 
Israelite 3 ‘‘ but he must previously | 
make the conquest of Europes where 
we are at present so miserable. Our 
Messiah must be another Cyrus; who 
will force the different nations of the 
earth to live in peace with each other, | 
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and with the whole human race.’ i 


« God grant it”? exclaimed most of | 
the company; ane 

I admired this variety of opinions 
among people who disputed so vi- | 
olently before they sat down to din- 
ner, and agreed so cordially before 
they rose from it. T concluded, that 
man is wicked in advefsity, (for it is 
surcly a misfortune to many people to 
have an hungry stomach:) and that 
he is virtuous in prosperity; for when 
he has made a good dinner, he is at 
peace with all the world, like Rous- 
seau’s savage. 

I drew another more important 
inference, which was this: that all 
these opinions, which had for the most 
part shaken al mine by turns, pro- 
ceeded merely from the different edu- 

cations of my travelling comparions ; | 
and 1 had no doubt that every man 
would return to his own way of | 
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thinking when by himself. 1 


‘Wishing to strengthen my judg- 

nent upon the various subjects of 
couversation, I addressed myself to a 
neighbour who had kept continued 
silence ; and one who I perceived to 
be of a placid temper. ‘* What do 
you think (said 1) of Silesia, and the 
lord of the castle ?”? * Silesia, replied 
he, “isa very fine country, because 
it produces fruit in abundance ; and 
the lord of the eastle is an excellent 
man, because he relieves the distressed. 
As to the manner of judging of it, 
this differs in each individual aceord- 
ing to Ins religion, nation, condition, 





: temper, sex, age, the season of the 
year, even the hour of the day; and, 
finally, the education, which gives 
the first and last bias to our judgment; 
but when we refer every thing to the 
virtues of the human race, we decide 
correctly. It is by the general and 
grand reason of the universe, if we 
may be allowed the expression, that 
we ought to regulate our own indi- 
vidual reasons, as we regulate our 
- watches by the dun.”’ | 

Ever stnce | witnessed this convers 
sation, 1 havé endeavoured to judge 
of every thing like a philosopher. £ 
found also, that it was the same with 
our globe and its inhabitants as it was 
with respect to Silesia; every man 
forms his ideas according to his edu- 
cation. /xstronomers can see nothing 
in this world; except a globe like a 
Dutch cheese, which revolves round 
the sun, according to ¢ome Newtoni- 
ans 3 military men see nothing except 
fields of battle, and promotions ; the 
nobles think of nothing but. seignori- 
al domains and vassals ; the clergy 
dream of nothing but mitres and be- 
nefices ; merchants look for com. 
merce, and money only; painters see 
nothing but landscapes; and epicures 
flatter themselves with prospects of 
terrestrial paradises. But the philo- 
sopher considers this world with rese 
pect to its relation with the wants of 
men ; and he regards mankind them. 
selves, with respect to the wants they 
have among each other. 
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A Novel under this title has made 
its appearance, within a few weeks, 
from the pen of Mrs, West, the cele- 
brated authoress of miany popular 
| works, which for their imagination, 
their high starin of morality, and 
clegant diction, have rarely been 





equalled in the present age of ephe- 
meral literature, The novels of Mrs, 
: | West 
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West are not of that FS which 
breaks forth from theeshops in peri- 
ovicai abundance, 
town with fnvolity and nonsense. 
We shail, on account of the eminence 
on which this writer stands, give a 
copious extract from the present 
work. The story may casily be 
connected with the following extract. 
Emily Mandeville, an orphan hei- 
ress, of a large fortune, has been edu- 
cated with ol privacy in the corn- 
by her excellent aunt, Lady 
Selina Delamore. _ At the age of 
twenty she,comes to reside with her 
uncle, Sir Walter \jandeville, in De- 
vonshire, an old general of large 
fortune, and a great humourist. Sere 
she first meets with Lord gg tern 
amen nearly double her age, but not 
too eld to be the hero ~ she piece 
and Emily’s lover, His Lordship 
is thus introduced :-— 
‘¢ Nature had formed the mind of 
Lord Avondel in one of her most ca- 
pacious moulds, and all who saw him 


-early in hfe, pronounced him born 


alike for honourable celebrity and 
domestic felicity. He had just ob- 
tained posscssion of his estate; when 
he became attached to a lady whose 
erit and beauty counterbalanced the 
objection which his friends might 
ferm to the smallness of her fortune ; 
and this was still further obviated by 
her prude nce and retired habits. 


c 
Their union was determined upon, 


the day was fixed, and the Earl set 
out for Avon Park to prepare for the 
reception of his bride. ‘The separa- 
tion was to be very short, and the 
intended bridegroom indulged im all 
those dreams of perfect felicity which 
a marriage, contracted under the 
happiest ‘auspices, could suggest to a 

sanguine temper, animated by a strong 


ettachment to a lovely amiable object. 


Such was Lord Avondel’s situation, 
when he received a letter from the 
woman he thus idolized, totell him 
this dream of happiness was at an end, 
that she was imperiously compelled 
towenounce Dim for ever; and that 
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aggravated guilt ? 


|, these meek, tranquil chi 


asShe should never see or hear from 
him more ; she called upon him as he 
valued, his honour and his peace, to 
forget her, and from that moment 
consider himself liberated from a most 
unhappy engagement. He hastened 
to her residenee ; it had been only a 
temporary one. She and her servants 
were gone, and had left no clue to 
discover her retreat. Her letter seem. 
ed to be dictated by the de epest an- 
gutsh of mind, but whether it were the 
anguish of emit or of sorrow he knew 
not. It wasa dreadtul mystery, but 
it still remained an undiscovered one, 
as from that moment he had neither 
seen nor heard of her proceedings or 
abode. } 

‘© A disappointment so unexpect- 
ed, so inexplicable, stamped an inde. 
lible impression on Lord Avondel’s 
character. ~‘T’o petrifying surprise 
succeeded the deepest dejection. 
Somewhat of aciguation, however, 
mingted with his regret. Among 
the various unfounded conjectures to 
which this incident gave birth, envy 
and censoriousness circulated a re. 
port, that passion had transgressed 
the bounds of virtue, and compelled 
the lady to a temporary. retirement. 
Conscious of innocence, Lord Avon- 
del silently left the improbable ca- 
lumny to refute itself. Buta thought 
shot across his mind :—conld that 


angel countenance, where purty 


seemed to sit blushing at her own 
attractions, be indeed the vizor of 
specious blandishment, the treache- 
rous appendage of a polluted person 
and contaminated soul ? and was tlus 
obscure elopement the impulse of 


contrition, or the stern injuncti on of 


necessity, shuddering at impending 


discovery, and ang to plunge inte 
Away with the 


unworthy thought! If tends can 


| speak and look like the holy inhabi- 


tants of heaven, what av ails discern 
ment ? 
‘“ Lord Avondel was not one of 
racters who 
gan 
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can fold the arms of patience si a 
bosom throbbing with anguish. Do- 
mestic life was now a vacuum, Inge 
land was a desert. His country’s 
banners were flying on the continent, 
and under their martial shade he 
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might forget the lover in the soldier. | 


Impelled by a powerful desire of 
sacrificing that life nobly which he 
had ceased to value, he joined the 
allied army, while his wrongs and 
sorrows furnished conversation for ' 
évery tea-table in London, and re. | 
busses and acrostics no longer pre- 
tended to involve the polite world in 
superlative perplexity. ) 
“ T have already stated, that his’ 
merit soon obtained the distinctions , 
which he sought, but his bnght | 
career had nearly been interrupted. | 
After supper one evening in the mess- | 
yooin, when the bottle had circula- | 
ted freely, an officer mentioned the | 
| 


et ee 


name of the mother of Lord Avon- 
del’s recreant bride among the disre- | 
patable characters of her time. ‘The | 
enthusiasm of an unsubdued attach- | 
ment urged him to defend the lady’s 

reputation. High words ensued ; | 
they ended ina challenge, but the 1 
consequences were prevented by their 
general’s ordering them both under 
an arrest. [He removed it next morn- 
ine, and told Lord Avondel, in 
friendly confidence, that the cause he 
meant to have espoused was indefen- 
sible. ‘fhe korrid suggestion I have | 
before alluded to, now returned with | 
tenfold violence. ‘The lady who had | 
deserted him, had certainly been edu- | 
cated under the immediate auspices s of | 
ths infamous mother. If he had | 
subsequently . associated with those 
women who blend the characters of | 
his native can- , 
deur would h: avg resisted the 1 injurious | 
suspicion, in spite of the irritation | 
Incident LO such tg SOTrows and | 
unprovoked wrongs, But a camp 
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*that distinction. 
| lis ruling passion, it was not pure 
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he finished that dark outline of trea. 
| chery, folly, hcentiousness, and cae 
price, to which his proud and lacera- 
ted heart affixed the name of woman. 
‘The man who has quarrelled 
with one half of his species, is seldom 
on very good terms with the other, 
‘especially if he has allowed himself 
to believe that he is himself, a bein 
ofa superior order. In reality, Lord 
Avondel’s merit was duly appreciated 
by the government he served, and the 
society with which he associated ; 
but his early disappointment had 
made him one of those not uncommon 
characters in high life, who, with 
great appareyt gentleness and urbani« 
ty are really hard to please. He 
measured human nature by the stan- 
dard of perfection, and whatever fell 
below it he beheld with pity, indif- 
ference, or contempt. He was, how- 
ever, prevented by a regard for his 
own character, from exposing those 
sentiments. * He would be great, 
was not without ambition,’ and hav- 
ing obtained the reputation of being 
the best bred man in Europe, he 
took care to restrain every expression 
which would invalidate his title to 
Though pride was 





i 
from the mean alloy of raat yy ‘and 


with all his affected preference for 
retirement, he was born for a publie : 
life. Its difficulties exerctsed his 
great qualities, and lis noble avarice 
pointed not at weaith but at fame. 
Though apparently indifferent to his 
own praises, no music was so gratefull 
to his ear, and his dishke of others’ 
was always disarmed by flattery, or 
a conviction that the offender was 
attached to his person. So insatiable 
was his thirst of cistinction, that it 
often counteracted hits self-esteem, 
and the passion of being first in‘every 
company so far possessed him, that 
had some e3 :traordinary chance placed 
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1 mighty Ca sar, he would have beer 


vrestler on the green,’ rather 
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than have passed unregarded. Con- 


scious of his weakness m this parti- 
cular, he was scrupulous in the choice 
of his companions. He formed few 
friendships ; he distrusted the world . 
too much to have any confidant, anc 
having been early robbed .of thase || 
blessings which would have softened 
his high indignant spirit, his chief aim 
through life was to seck and guard 
the bauble reputation. 

“Jn warsuit of this fancied good, 
lie had saeifieed much of his paternal | 
fortune to munificent, patriotic, and | 
splendid actions. He had by this in- | 
curred the common bot of obliging 
some worthy and grateful people, he 
had also armed ingratitude and knave- 
ry with the power of domg him in- 
juries, He suffered this latter circum- 
stance to dwell too much upon his 
mind, without considering that those 
who aim at popularity, should be 
prepared to encounter rebufis. ‘The 
emoluments of his appointments prov- 
ed inadequate to the largeness of his 
soul, and as he felt 7 incapable 
of checking the impulse of policy or 
beneficence, he saw for himself no 
future alternative but poverty or 
dependence. ‘To the latter he could 
not submit ; reputation, honour, 
truth, attachment to his beloved 
country, all forbade his becoming 
the tool of power. ‘The former he 
fancied he could bear -indeed, his 
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of the coin he w ost valued; disgust. 

ed with ministry, but not on account 
of his recall ; for the deranged state 
his finances compelled him to wish 
to be removed from that station, 
where the grandeur of his views and 
the steady integrity of his principles 
made him act rather like a guardian 
angel, devoted to the service of others, 
' then as a mercenary adventurer bent 
| on securing his own emolument. Nei- 
| ther did his dissatisfaction at Govern- 
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'ment arise from disapprobation of 
_ of their measures, nor yet from their 
not having given him some lucrative 
sinecure as a feward for his services, 
On the contrary, he approved of 
their general plans and as he scorned. 
i to avow his wants, so he estimated 
his services too highly to beheve they 
could be repaid by a pecuniary re. 
ward, His resentment arose from some 
breach of etiquette in the letters of re- 
cal, which spoke less of- his deserts 
than he expected. 

|} © He had experienced the probity 

1 and fidelity of Sir Walter Mandeville, 
in some ver y trying incidents in his 
early life, and when his conduct had 
been reeently censured in the House 
of Commons, the good baronet had 
so far combated his natural shyness 
and acquired mdolence, as to hurry 
to London with a view of influencing 
all his connections to unite in the ds. 
fence of his friend. Certainly his 
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personal wants were few: plain in his 
habits, temper ate in his 
and utterly void of all expensiv 
vices,he only wanted to be transported 
to those times when eulogists, con- 
tent with camelion’s food, crowded || 


enjoyme nts, 


the bare halls of honourable poverty, | 


to have been personally contented |; 
with € the hermii’s maple dish and 
beechen bow! unstained with wine, 
to laugh at all the wants and to des- 
pice all the enjoyments of luxury. 
“In this Gepesition he landed in 
England, disgusted with the world, 
thou; gh it had paid him - his waste 
of time and fortune by a large return 


| 


motives were more honourable than. 
his services were apparent, but grati- 
| tude was a predominant feature in 
|| Lord Avondel’s mind, and his ate 
| tachments, though few, were indeli- 
able. The ennui, which ill health 
| and want of occupation had consider- 
/ably increased during his voyage, 
was much dissipated by his residence 
| at Mandeville castle. He saw there 
_ characters widely different from those 
|) he had lately mixed with; they re- 
|| quired no study and little precaution. 
| He-had only to appear amiable and 
|! agree eable, and to drink largely, not 
\ merely of the dr sught of — 
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but also of the more grateful beverage 
of admiration and love. For iet it 


i ett ae 


not be supposed that a man of Lord | 
Avondel’s penetration could long | 


mistake the language of !:mi ly’s | 
downcast eyes, or not feel gratified 
at a conquest so flattering te selt-es. 
teem. 
vanity could not make him insensjble 
to the claims of honour. 
his character would suffer in the | 
estimation of the world, 
suspected of having 


ghe gave him her heart,. seemed as 
much circumscribed as Eve was in 
her choice of Adam. He revolted 
from the idea of injustice tozhe young | 
lady, fram stooping to mean expe- 
dients to repair his fortune, and from 
the danger of entrusting his honour 
end his peace to the guardianship of | 
a fair novice, whose extreme simphi- 
city of mind and manners might 
change into levity or folly when she 
mixed with the world. 
mined, therefore, whatever might be 
the issue, to avoid all seif-reproach, 
wy preserving a manner rather pater- 
aal than am;.tory. 

‘Still, however, her society pleas- 
ed, and her partiality soothed him. 
None of his perfections were over- ; 
looked, bis exalted sentiments were 
never uttered to the winds, if Miss | 
Mandeville was present. She ree | 
corded all his opinions, she wept for | 
his past dangers, she felt fox ail his | 
wrongs. 
tivating in awoman who could give 
not only competency but affluence to | 
her husband. This woman too was 
young, docile, gentle, and almost 
even to hig fastidious fancy, beautiful. 
here were trajtsia her countenance 
which reminded him of one he wished 
ue could for ever forget. He regret- 
ted he had discovered : resemblance, 
and now believed it on! y consisted in 
the same general expression of sensi- ; 
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Yet the paans of triumphant | 
He knew } 


if he were | 
surreptitiously 
gtoler:. the affections of an inexperi- | 
enced, wealthy heiress, who, when | 
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He deter- | 


SS 


Thie really was very cap- t 
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TS 
grew happier. Ali men were not 
unjust, perhaps all women were not 
faithless, wayward, and capricious. 
He was awakened from this agreeas 

ble reverie by Sir Walter’s preposal, 
il and Lady Mackintosh’s hinting that 
be was publickly suspected of a de- 
sigaon Emily. He no lenger al- 
‘| lowed himself to consider what was 
soothing to his own feelings, but what 
his owa fame and her advantage re- 
quired ; and his parting advice to 
Sir Walter was dictated by that dis. 
interestedness which ever marked his 
conduct. Nor were the prajses of 
} Lady Paulina Monothermer acciden- 
tally introduced; he was persuaded 
| that Emily ought to forget him, and 
he fancied piequed vanity would be 
} 2 strong auxiliary to induce a young 
lady to withdraw her heart from one 
who would be thus cepigus in the 
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'{ praise of another. 


*T’beo bjects which Avon Park pre- 
sented to his view excited the most 
| soul-harrowing recollections. ‘The last 
time he had been there was the day 
he had received the mysterious letter 
that had given such a dark colourin 
{to his mind. He walked over his 
grounds, and saw the plantations 
he had formed when hope buoyed 
up with the most flattering expecta- 
tions. * Not a shrub that he heard her 
adimire but he hastened and planted it 
there.’ They grew and fourished 
as rapidly as his own joys had faded. 
The buds were just swelling with all 
the luxuriant promise of early spring ¢ 
he viewed their stately growth, and 
then contemplated himself a ruin tends 
ing earthward, never more to be attire 
ed in the cheerful colours of joy an€ 
hope. i 
. But where was she for whom he 
had formed ‘thjs paradise of rural 
bliss, the Eve whq should have walke 
ed in these groves? He blamed 
himself for conforming to that rigid 
injunction of offending honour which 
had forbade him to inquire her fate, 











pity and delicacy. Jnsensibly he | 


| She might be innocent, faithful, 
wretched ; 
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wretched ; requiring his assistance, 
and bewailing his neglect. If the 
strange impediment to which he had | 
alluded where removed—-No, impos- 
sible ! Her letter to'd him the bar 
was eternal —He returned to the 
saloon, threw himself en a. sofa, 
gazed on the border which she had 
painted, and the chimney- pie ce which 
had been executed according to her 
design. ‘To stay the tide of reflec- 
tion was impossible. He allowed 
himself to expiate on the visions of |) 
his early life, while all his subsequent 
experience deepened the conviction 

that they were indeed visions of bliss 
worth far more than whatever ambitt- 
on presented ‘to crown the hero’s and 
the patriot’s toils.’ . Could they be 
realized ? No, the bar was eternal. 
Poor little Emily ! she was an ami- 


able girl, but there was a sublimity, | 


a nobleness of mind, in her who once 

ssessed his. heart. . Besides, could 
he offer himself to the fair heiress, 
while labouring under the weakness 
of a. pre-attachment ?. °* No,’ said 
Avondel, ‘I may be wretched but 
I cannot be base, and [ will continue 
to hope she will-soon forget me.’ 
Doubtless his lordship was very. sin- 
cere in his wish, and it was only an 
unaccountable start ot . peevishness 
which made him exclaim,—* Frailty 
thy name is woman,’ on being inform- 
ed by one of his London correspon- 


dents, that the town was in daily ex- 


pectation of Lord Glenvorne’s being 
married to Miss Mandeville. 

“Tf Lord Avondel were reaily 
mortified at this intelligence, he had 
an opportunity. of experiencing the 
comforts which are derived from 
conscious rectitude, and to abate his 
chagrin he had cause to congratulate 
himself on his escape from a woman 
of so much levity. His energetic 
mind did not long remain supine, ‘and 
he struggled to subdue his regrets. 
Renouncing every view of improving 
his fortune by faction, court-attend- 
ance, Or matrimonial alliance, he de- 
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termined to gather up the wrecks and 

subdue his desires, to be content with 
' what remained. Probably Lord A- 
| vondelis not the first nobleman who, 

returning to his estate after a long 
‘absence, discovers that his steward 
; has provided him with a vast deal of 
jemployment. The Earl found he 
| had to settle embarrassed accounts, 
| to redress the wrongs of many of his 
| Sepantes to restrain the peculations 
of others, to rescue his manorial rights 
from poachers, to establish order and 
| impartial justice among his depend- 
,ents, and to cultivate the good opi- 
| nion of his neighbours. ». He applied 
himself with ayidity to these pursuits, 
,and soon made two agreeable disco- 
| veries, namely, that his affairs were 
rather intricate than desperate, and 
‘that wherever he went, his manners 
would gain popularity, and his cha- 
racter enforce respect... - 

Refined and upright minds only 
can duly appreciate the exquisite 
satisfaction of knowing, that they 
depend not onthe forbearance or 
bounty of others for the means of 
existence. ‘I'he satisfaction derived 
from this noble consciousness, was 
‘too congenial to the feelings of Lord 


Avondel to rn 


permit his undivided 


: attention to ruminate in the fe stering 


wounds of love or resentment. With 
all the dignity of a Cincinnatus, he 
turned his mighty mind to rural oc- 
cupations. Muchas he affected to 
renounce hope, he was in fact the 
constant dupe of expectation, being 
ever in pursuit of what the world did 
not afford, a. felicity. commensurate. 
with his vast desires; and. he always 
saw In some unattainable desideratum 
or. future possibility, those . ideal 
phantoms which increased his dis« 
present. . enjoy ments. 
‘This. turn of mind had indeed one 
advantage, st animated him to pere 
detual “exertion. . He now resolved 
to bend the stubborn: genius of the 
plainy to form his quincunx, and to 





rank his vines, not without an expec- 
tation 
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tation of being rv admired a: as the Pale- 
mon ‘who led the rural life in all 

5 joys and elegance, such as Arca- 
though without 
mecting 


pt song transmits,’ 
the most distant wash of 
with a Lavmuia. 

‘This metamorphosis was, how- 
ever, prevented by the arrival of two 
letters from London ; the first was 
from ‘Sir Walter: Mandeville, and 
contained many dolorous circumstan- 
ces. © This London j journey,’ said he, |! 


“which I undertook to please you, 


turns out veryill. Not that I dislike 
town more than IT expected, for 1 have 
found great benefit from a quack'me- 
dicine for my asthma, and if people 
do laugh at me they ‘are too civil to 
let me see them; but Emly don’t 
seem contented, and she is so pale 
and thin that you would hardly know 
her. Her physician talks of ordering 
her to her -native air, and I believe 
they never prescribe air till they have 
tried every thing else. She’s a very 
good girl, and if she dies [ hope I 
shall soon follow ‘her, for’ Lady 
Mackintosh was married last week. 
F never thought she could have over- 
come her grief for my old friend 
Jeremiah, but women” are’ strange 
creatures, even the best: of them.’ 
Lhe letter concluded with several 
invectives and mournful prognostics, 
accompanied with a wish to see Lord 
fA.vondel once more before he died. 
(© The other letter was from a 
leadiny member of- administration, 
acquzinti ing the Earl, that by his 
Majesty’s command, he informed him 
of the royal wish to call him to his 
councils, by nominating him to an 
honourable and ‘efficient situztion in 
the management of public ‘affairs. 
Lord Avondel decided that each of 
these dispatches required a personal 
reply. The character of Palemon 
was laid on the shelf, the toils of 
Cincinnatus were suspended, and he 
— d from his travelling chariot 
n Berkley-s square, sooner than an 
ieee could have announced his in- 
tention of so doing. 
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le 


‘ He found Sir Walter anxious 
snd asitated, but not so iafirm and 
decliniug as he supposed ; and from 
this evident exaggeration of his fears 
for himself he augured favourably 

; with respect to Emily, to whom he 
immediately turned the conversation. 
«Report, my good friend,’ said he, 
‘led me rather to expect a bridal sum. 
i mons. ord Glenvorne’s attachment 
| is no secret, and we have fixed the 
happy day; and drawn the settle- 
iL merits; im Cumberland.’ 
} ° * Report,’ returned Sir Walter, 
| * is the same lying gossip she was 
} three thousand «years ago. Lord 
| Glenvorne’ certainly is in love with 
| Emily; ror will he take a denial, 
; though he has been told she is enga- 
ged.’ 

«“ Engaged ? 
the Earl, starting. 
| ° & Yes, my lord,’ resumed the ba- 
ronet; with much apparent coolness, 
to a whimsical perverse fellow, who 
' seems to have neither love nor grati- 
tude.” * Tt is impossible,’ resumed 
the nobleman, ¢ that Miss Manderville 
j can devote her affections to a man of 
| this description. - Allow me to con- 
| verse with her on the subject.’ 
ite ¢ With all my heart,’ answered 
' 





Sir Walter, ‘ said 





es --- -_— —_e~ 


Sir Walter, ringing the bell; ¢ [ tell 
you she saw him in a masquerade 
Domino, and all the plain suits in the 
| world won’t drive him out of her head 
; again.’ 
| ‘s T cannot,’ said Lord Avondel, 
‘affect to doubt intelligence so flatter= 
ing; and if Miss Mandeville still be- 
lieves my character deserves such a 
preference, I have only to assure her 
that gratitude and love are as much 
inmates of my heart as honour and 
rectitude. But J hear her step, I 
must not wound her delicacy by 
taking her by surprize, Inform her 
[ will do myself the honour of waiting 
on her’ this evening.” 
To be brief, as es has little of 
interest bat to the parties, it will be 





| sufficient to say that, with the appro- 


bation ot Lady Selina Delamore, 
rather 
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Vather miystei ius ly and coldly CN 
pressed, Emily and Lord Avondel b.- 
came man aud wife. In Vol. Li. : 
30, the story thus proceeds :-— 

6 ‘The honey-moon had now ex- 
pired, and the ..vondels were re- 
settled in Berkley-square,’ whence Sir 
W alte T's gratified by the fulhlment of 
all his earthly wishes, had removed to 
Mandeville c ‘astle. Enuly was by this 
time quite convinced that she had not 
over) ated the virtues of her lord, and 
that she hadobtained a complete know: 
led): -. his temper, though uniform 
habius of whatever is great and good 
could not rightly be described by a 
term which implies caprice and in- 
firmity. She therefore continued 
wrapped in bright and blissful visions, 
so;ewhat clouded however by her re- 
sret, that she must often be deprived 
of her lord’s society, and her tear that 
she should be unequal to fill the pub- 
lis station his ministerial connections 
required her tooccupy. The society 
and advice of her aunt became there- 
fore the only desideratum that was 
wanting to crown her bliss, and she 
was particularly anxious to secure It 
during her noviciate in life, well 
knowlog that the errorsand awkward. 
ness of a debut are remembered by 
the uncandid when graceful ease has 
supplanted trembling ignorance, and 
the fine aon of self-respecting 
politeness has rubbed off the irre- 
gularities of careless sincerity. 
Lady Selina’s letters, 
she discovered a suggestion that the 
Separation was not meant to be per- 
petual, but was only to last till’ she 
was Lady Avoncel, and had made 
herself perfectly acquainted with her 
Jord’s s temper and secure of his affec- 
tions. The interdict was therefore in 
her opinion removed, as these events 
had takex place; she accordingly re- 
solved to communicate her wishes to 
her husband, and engage him to 
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overcome her aunt’s reluctance. She | 
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“a pique, combining \ with exuberant 
delicacy, hag Dee. hei motive te: Je- 
cliniu,; au invitation, which probably 
she would readily accept were 1t com. 
muuicated in proper form, atid sauc- 
tioned by the request of him from 
whom it ought to oririnate, 

‘¢ The young Counatess determined 





' not oaly to press her suit immeduately, 


but to heighten the certainty of suc- 
cess by a litile romantic effect. She 
took care to be surprized by her lord 
in the act of kissing her aunt’s picture, 


and to hurry it away with a mock. 


embargrssment, which indicated a de- 
sire to be thought detected in a fault. 

Avondel gaily proclaimed himselt of 
a jealous disposition, and protested 
that a regard for his own honour 
made it necessary he should discover 
all her intrigues. Emily frankly 
avowed her guilt, told him he had a 
rival whom she must ever love, on 
whom she had doated from her in. 
fancy, and without whom she could 
not be happy. ‘It was the person 
who first taught me to love you,’ said 
she, playfully holding up the picture 
he attempted to force from her. Sup- 
posing it the miniature of her uncle, 
the Earl threw over it a vacant glance, 
which soon settled in a glare of hor- 
ror. He shuddered, staggered against 
chair, his hand still holding Lady 
Avondel, but it was with a cold con- 
vulsive grasp. ‘The pale and morbid 
expression of his countenance alarmed 
the Countess. * You are ill, my dear- 
est lord,’ said she. ‘* No, not ill,’ 
was the reply. He attempted to walk 
across the room, but his emotion was 
too violent for disguise. After a sort 
of gasping pause, he asked his young 
bride how long she had possessed that 
picture ? The terrified Emily answer- 
ed that it was given her by her dear- 
est aunt, Selina Delamore, the friend 
and guide of her infancy, and next 
himself her best protector and friend. 
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FASHIONS 


FOR MARCH, 1811. 





Explanation of the Prints of 
FASHIONS. 
IRISH COSTUME. 
wo. 1.—EVENING FULL DRESS, 

A gown of plain white India mus- 
lin, made loose in the neck, with 
long slec ves, and short train trimmed 
with a fancy border of stamped leaves 
jn satin. A white satin cap, orna 
mented with crimson or morone co- 
loured flossed sik ‘trimming. A 
short Persian scarf of morone coloured 
sii. with rich border and tassels, 1s 
fancifully worn over the shoulders, 
Amber necklace and earrings. Hair 
in full curls, divided rather towards 
the left side.. Gloves and shoes of 

white or morone kid. 


no. 2. MORNING CARRIAGE DRESS, 


A bias corded muslin dress, a 
walking length, with long sleeves, 
made high in the neck, with collar ; 
buttoned down the front of the waist 
with narrow lilac satin ribband. Sash 
tied in a bow in front; a border of 
plain muslin, or lace, round tke bot- 
tom. A square of lilac satin, with 
richly embroidered border in white 
silk, and tassels to correspond, is 
thrown over the shoulders in the form 
of a shawl, and is cut down the back 
to give it a more easy and graceful 
appearance about the figure. A sim- 
ple white chip hat, tied round the 
crown in a bow in front of lilac satin 
ribband. ‘The hair in full curls over 
the forehead. Pearl earrings. Gloves 
and shoes of pale lemom, or lilac 
coloured kid. 


GENERAL OBSREVATIONS ON 
FASHION & DRESS. 

The mourning for the late Prin- 
cess Amelia, expired on the 11th of 
last month, but though not general, 
the Court continued it in a_ slight 
degree for the deceased Queen of 
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_ chenille or wold. 
lisses, 





Sables are at le ‘neth, how. 


Fra). ce. 


ever, entirely laid aside, and not with. 
standing the season of Lent is not 


usually distinguished by much of 
variety, gloom seems to have subsid. 


ed, and gaiety and fashion fast enters 
| ing on spring. 


For the promenade, scarlet mantles 


have been so general during the 
mourning, that for mere variety they 
‘must now be laid aside; we think 
they are more frequently succeeded 
' by the short pelisse of purple velvet, 
‘trimmed with broad black lace, or 


small cottage mantiet, lined with 
white sarsnet, ornamented with white 
Purple sarsnet pe- 
or black velvet, lined with 
colours, are equally approved. 
Cottage bonnets, cloth turbans, or 
small velvet caps, and one long droop. 


‘ing ostrich feather, or two small ones 


, are most prevailing ; under the cot- 
_tage bonnets, which are formed to 
set off from the face, small lace caps, 
rosettes of lace or ribband, or sinal] 


flowers, are much worn, with a deep 


black French veil thrown over. Pur- 


' ple, black, or scarlet boots, are uni- 
) versal for walkin 


For morning dress, short pelisses 
of cambric corded muslin, over a slip 


of the same, trimmed with edging, or 


made in poplin, bombazeen, or lus 


tres, with ruffs and cuffs of fine clear 
‘muslin, with bands of =he same, and 
‘claspt of lope de pérle. 


Dinner dresses are most worn in 
lustres, sarsnets, Opera nets, or cloth, 
made up tothe throat with lace cuffs, 
collars, and small Irench aprons of 
lace, or fine embroidered muslin ; and . 
lace or quilted satin tippets, trimmed 
with swansdown or white chenille, 

The full dress, black or white lace 
over coloured or white satin slips, 
ornamented with gold, still continue 
the most admired, with pearl neck- 
laces, combs, and other ornaments 
blended with emeralds, —Small tip- 
pets in antique lace or satin trimmed 
with gwanedown, are considered indis- 
pensible, 
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pensible, and small aprons a er { 


antique embroidered muslin with full | 
‘kets drawn and ornamented with | 


white satin ribband, have an exceed- 
ingly ele ant and novel effect, and 
are much to be preferred to the ridi- 
cule so long in vogue.. 


For the opera, blue or white satin | 


short pelisses, trimmed with dead sil- 


ver or gold, with massy gold chains | 


and bracelets, brooched with eme- 
ralds or amethysts, and crogses to 
correspond ; aud gold or silver bands 


or nets for the hair, which is dressed | 


in full, large, rouud curls over, the 
face, and divided on one side by a 
diamond, pearl, or ornamental comb. 

Hair knots are just introduced, in 
embroidered lace, with gold or silver 
thread, form ing 


a lis ght rosette, to be | 


disposed among the cheid ace ording to | 


Soncy. 

Short dresses, or draperies of co- 
white satin, 
embroidered with coloured silk, silver, 
or gold thread, form very pretty full, 
or dancing dresses. 

Long sleeves are as general as ever; 
the neck is always shaded by lace 
or satin tippets trimmed with gold. 

In respect to jewellery, 
fashionable combs are made in gold 
set with lope de pérle ; bands for the 


hair are made in the same, set in gold, 
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as are necklaces, bracelets, brooches, | 


and earrings. Garnet rings are much | 


admired, set in gold after the antique. 
Watches are worn verv small, thickly 
and richly embossed ; 
thing is admitted to « novel in jew- 
ellery that was not worn some hundred 
years back 
The prevailing colours are laven- 
der, faded violet, silver grey, purple, 
plum, and cr imson. 
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THE MAID OF 


This celebrated rustic beauty was 
named Mary Cornwall, and was mar- 
ried about nine or ten yeers to Henry 
Leonard, a carpenter, of Bald ck. 


BALDOCKh. 


. {| 
She has been dead_bet ween thirty and | 
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1 short, no- | 
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forty years, and lies buried in Bale 
dock church- yard, where the writer 
has seen her grave-stone. She was 


of the middle size, and a fair, good. — 


looking woman. She had one daugh- 
ter, married to Joseph Green, a 
cooper, of Harlow-bush, in Essex. 
She died of a quinsey, from her ina- 
bihty to swallow. The song was 
popular in her own days, and she fre- 
quently avoided market-places and 
fairs, where it was constantly sung 
She used to be 
engaged to work at plain-work in the 
family of Mr. Pym, at Rodwell, and 
lived by her industry. Her father 
gave her but JOUL or 1501. when 
she married, so that she was indebt- 
ed to her merit for her celebrity. 
‘Fhe following is the song once so 
popular ; 
Who has eer Leen at Baldock must needs 
know the miil 
At the sign of the Horse, at ths foot of the 
hall, 
Where the erave and the gay, the clown 
and the beau, 
Without all distinction promiscuously 20, 


| The man of the mill hada daughter so fair, 


With so pleasing a shape, and so winning 
ont air, 

That orce on the hay-field’s grecn bank 
as 1 stood, 

I thought she was Venus just sprung from 
the flood. 


But looking again I perceive} my mis- 
take, 

For Venus, though fair, has the look ofa 
rake ; 

While nothing but virtue and modesty fill 

The angie hesecitel looks of the lass of the 
Mii, 


Prometheus stole fire, as the poets do say, 
To enliven the mass he had modelled of 


Clay ‘ ka 


» 


Had Mary been with him, the beam ef her 
eye 

Had saved him the trouble of robbing tte 
sKy. 


Since first I beheld this dear lass of the mill, 
| can mever he quiet, do whate'er I will ; 
All day and «ll night I sigh and think still 
L shall cie if I have not the lass of the 

m1}, 
POETRY 
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THE FOLLOWING DESCRIPTIVE SKETCH 

Is addressed to some unworthy iifembers of Society, now revelling 
IN THE LAND OF DEFIANCE, 

LICENCED DEPOT 


OF PLUNDER, & HEAD QUARTERS OF VICE. 


THE 


et a >» 


Yr black-legg’d gentry and ye swindling clan, 
Who fly for shelter to the Isle of Man ; 

A spot polluted by a venal crew, 

With some exceptions,—these, indeed, but few ! 


You, who have taken this nocturnal flight, 

Thus paid your debts, and think you acted right 5 
You, who have robbed Industry of her all, 

In life’s sweet cup, have dashed both rue and gall : 


You, who have robbed the Orphan and the Poor, 

Have heard their cries, yet, turned them from your door: 
You, who have sought distress masked as a friend, 

At cent, per cent, your ill got pelf to lend. 


You wealthy bankrupts, with remorseless looks, 
Who proved your losses by your well forged books ; 
You, who have robbed your friend of peace of mind, 
Lothario hke, to sense of honour blind. 


When honour once forsakes the human heart, 
Deceit steps in to act the Traitor’s part : 
Where then is Gratitude ?—With honour fled 5 
Then every sublime sentiment lies dead. 


Ain honest man can scarce afford to live, 

Since Isle of Man, to rogues, protection give : 
Here robbers revel with unblushin, face, 

By law secure, to England’s great disgrace ! 


Here conscience sleeps, here swindlers loll at rest ; 
Vice thus protected, law becomes a jest. 

Poor Magna Charta, once our prop and pride, 
Now found too weak to stem corruption’s tide ! 
A. Bill of Rights, well framed to heal our woes, 
Sneered at by Statesmen, who our rights oppose. 


Mark this, my plan, all black-legs load with logs, 
Then safely land them on the Isle of Dogs ; * 
There doomed to toil, far moved from pity’s eyes 
Left to repent, to make their peace, and die. 
Thus fromthe Shamrock, banish all foul weeds, 
In Erin’s fair bosom sow pure virtues’s seeds: 
Then reap the blessings of internal peace, 

Stull grafting virtue on our rising race. 


* See Gazetteers 
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LONDON GAZETTE 


EXTRAORDINARY. 





DOWNING-STREET, MARCH 25. 


Dispatches, of which the following + 
were last might received 
at the Earl of Liverpool’s office, 


are COPiCcss $ 


addressed to his Lordship by Lieut. 


(Gen. Graham, dated Isla de Leon, 


Och and 10th of March, 1$11. 


Isla de Leom March), 1811. 


MY LORD, 
Captain Hope, my 
camp, 
vering this dispatch, to inform your 
L.ordship of the glorious issue of an 
action fought yesterday by the divi- 
sion under my command, again: st | the 
army comm: anded by Mar ‘shal Victor, 
compesed of the two divisions Risin 
and Laval. 

The circumstances were such as 
compelled me to attack this very 
superior force. In order as well to 
explain to your Lordship the circum- 
stances of | petuli lar disadvantage under 
which the ‘action begun, as to justify 
myself from the imputation o of rash 
ness in the attempt, I must state to 
your Lordship that the allied army, 
after a night’s march of 15 hours 
from the camp near Veger, arrived 
in. the morning of the 5th on the low 
ndve of Barrosa, about 4 miles to 
the sonthward of the mouth of the 
Sauti Petri river. 
tends inland abdut a mile and a half, 
“ae ge on the north the extensive 
heathy plain of Chiclana ——.\ grea 
pine forest skirts the pla In, and’ cir- 
cles round the height 


tanee, terminating down to Santi 


Petr; the intermediate space between | 


the north side of the he ight and the 
forest betng uneven and broken. 


AL we i co! ducted: and suceess fal | 


ttack on the rear of the enemy’s 
ies near Santi Petn, by the van- 


cuard of th . Spanish army under ¢, 


Brig. Cees hee Lax sis ‘bel, haviog Opcii- 





first Ard-de- 


will have the ae of dek.- | 


This height ex- | 


at some dis- ' 


re ed the communication with the isla 
‘de Leon, I received General La 
! Penas’s directions to move down from 
| the position of Barrosa, to that of the 
| Torre de Bermosa, about half way 
| to the Santi Petri river, in order to 
| secure the communication across the 
: river, over which a bridge had lately 
lj} been established. This latter posi. 
| tion occupies a narrow woody ridge, 
the 1 night on the sea cliff, the left 
| falling down to the. Almanza creek 
| on the edge of the marsh. A hird 
| 

| 





-— 


sandy iene gives an easy communi- 
cation between the western points of 
these two positions. 

My divivision being halted on the 
| eastern slope of the Barrosa height, 
WaS Mma irched about i? O° Clock 
through the wood towards the Ber- 
mesa, (cav alry patroles having previe 
ously been sent towards Chiclana, 
} without meeting with the enemy. ) 
Onthe march I received notice that 
the enemy had appeared im force on 
| the plain, and was advancwig towards 
the heights of Barrosa. 

As I considered that position as 
the key of that of Santi Petri, I 
immediately countermarched in order 
to support the troops left for its de- 
fence, and the alacrity with which 
| this menceuvre was executed, served 
ijas afavourable omen. It was, how- 
ever, impossible ia such intricate and 
difficult ground, to preserve order in 
it the columns, and thére never was 
| time to restore it entirely. 

But before we could get ourselves 
quite disentangled from the wood, 
the troops on the Barrosa hill were 
urning from it, while the 

euemy’s left wing was. rapidly as- 
cending. At tne same time his right 
. wing stood on the plain, om the edge 
| of the wood, within cannon shot. A 
| retreat in the face of such an enemy, 
already within reach'of the easy com- 
munication by the sea beach, must 
|| have involved the whole allied army 

in allthe danger of being attacked 
| during the usavoidable confusion of 
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different corps arriving on the narrow 
ridge of Bermesa nearly at the same 
time. ‘ 


Trusting to the known hesoism of | 


© 
British troops, regardless of the 


numbers and position of their enemy, 
an immediate action was determined 
Major Duncan soon opened a 
powerful battery of ten guns in the 
centre. Brigadier General Dilkes, 
with the brigade of guards, Lieut. 
Colonel Browne’s (of the 28th) flank 
hattalion, Lieut. Colonel Norcott’s 
two companies ‘of the second rifle 
corps, and Major Acheson with a 
part of the 67th foot (separated from 
the regiment in the wood) formed on 
the right. 

~ Colonel Wheatly’s brigade, with 
three companies of the Coldstream 
guards under Lieutenant - Colonel 
Jackson, (separated likewise from his 
battalion in the wood,) and Lieut. 
Colonel Barnard’s flank battalion 
formed on the left. _ 

As soon as the infantry was thus 
hastily got together, the guns advan- 
ced to a more favourable position, 
and kept up a most destructive fire. 

The right wing proceeded to the 
attack of General Rufin’s division 
on the hall, while Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bush’s detachment of the 20th Por- 
tugese, were warmly engaged with 
the enemy’s ‘Tirailleurs on our left.. 

General Leval’s division, notwith- 
standing the havoc made by Major 
Duncan’s battery, continued to ad- 
vance in very imposing masses, open- 
ing his fire of musquetry, and was 
ohly checked by that of the left 
wing. The left wing now advanced 
fying ; amost Getermined charge by 
the three companies of Guards, and 
the 87th regiment, supported by all 
the remainder of the wing, decided 
the defeat of General Laval’s divi- 
sion. 

The eagle of the Sth regiment of 
izht Infantry, which suffered im- 


on. 
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mensely, and a howitzer rewarded | 
tnis charge, and remained in possess | 


i 


j 








sion of Major Gough of the S7th 
regiment. ‘These attacks were zca- 
lously supported by Colonel Belson 
vith the 28th regimeat and Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Prevost with a part of 
the 67th. =. 

A. reserve formed beyond the nar- 
row valley, across which the enemy 
was closely pursued, next shared the 
same fate, and was routed by the 
same means. 

Meanwhile the right wing, was 
not less successful; the enemy con- 
scious of success, met General Dilkes 
on the ascent of the hill, and the 


} contest was sanguinary ; but the un- 


daunted perseverance of the brigade 
of Guards, of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Browne’s battalion, and of Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Norcott’s and Major 
Acheson’s detachment, overcame eve- 
ry obstacle, and General pene di- 
vision was driven from the heights in 
confusion, leaving two pieces of 
cannon. 

No expressions of mine could do 
justice to the conduct of the troops 
throughout. Nothing less than the 
alinost unparelleled exertions of every 
oflicer, the invincible bravery of every 
soldier, and the most determimed de- 
votion to the honour of his Majesty’s 
Arms in all, could have atchieved 
this brilliant success, against’ such a 
formiddable enemy so posted, 

In less than an hour and a half, 
from the commencement of the ace« 
tion, the enemy was in full retreat. 
‘l'he retiring divisions met, halted, 
and seemed inclined to form: a new 
and more advanced position of our 
artillery quickly dispersed them, 

The exhausted state of the troops 
made pursuit impossible. A position 
was taken on the eastern side of the 
hill ; and we were strengthened on 
our right by the return of the twe 
Spanish battalions that had been ats 
tached before to my division, but 
which I had left on the hill, and 
which had been ordered to retire. 


These battalions (Walloon Gua 
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and Ciudad Real) wid every effort 
to come back in time, when it was 
known that we were engaged. 

{ understand, too, from General | 
Whittingham, that with three Sqire de | 
rons of cavalry, he kept in check a 
corps of infantry ard cavalry, that 
attempted to turn the Barrosa haght 
by the sea. One squadron of the 2d 
Hussars, King’s German Legion, ‘| 
under Captain Busche, and directed 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Ponsonby, 
(both had been attached to the Span- 
ish cavalry) joined in time to make a 
brilliant and most successful charge 
against a squadron of French dra- 
goons, which was entirely routed. 

‘An eagle, six pieces of cannon, the 
General of division’ Rufin, and the 
General of Brigade Rosseau, wound- 
€d and taken ; the Chief of the Staff 
General Bellegrade, an 4id-de-camp 
of Marshal Victor, ard the Colonel 
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pective corps: composing his brigade. 

The animated charges of the “9 “th 
-_regt. were most conspicuous ; T eut.. 
Colonel Barnard (twice wounded), 


» and the officers of his fank battalion, 
executed the duty of skirmishing 
iE in advance with the enemy in a 
| masterly manner, and were ably se- 


| conded by Lieut.-Coloncl Bushe, of 


the 20th Portugues e, who, likewise 
, twice wounded, fell into the enemy’s 


| hands, but was afterwards rescued. 


The detachment of this Portuguese 
regiment behaved admirably throughe 


' out the whole affair. 


| 


Royal Artillery, 


I owe too much to Maj. Duncan, 
and the officers and corps of the 
not to mention 


‘them in terms of the highest appro- 


ofthe 8th regiment, with many other ' 
officers killed, and several wounded - 


and taken prisoners ; the field cover- 
ed with the dead bodies and arms of 
the enemy, attest that my confidence 
in this division was nobly repaid. 


ished themselves, it “is scarcely 


bation; never was 
served, 

The assistance I received from the 
unwearied exertions of Lieut.-Col. 
Macdonald, and the officers of the 
A djutant- General’ s department, of 
Lieut.-Col! the Hon.- C. Cathcart, 
and the officers of the Quarter-Mas- 


artillery better 


_ ter-General’s department, of ae 
| Birch, and Captain Nicholas and th 
Where all have so nobly distin- | 


possible to discriminate any as the | 


most deserving of praises 
Lordship will, however, observe how 
gloriously the brigade of guards, 
urider Brgadier-General Dilkes, with 
the commanders of the battalions 
Lieutenant-Colonei the honourabe 
C. Onslow and L.eutenant-Colonel 
Sebright (wounded, as weil as the 
three soparibed’ companies, under 
Liewtenant-Colonel Jackson,) main- 
tained the high character of hie 
Maijesty’s hoasehdld troops. — Lier 
Col. Brown, with his 

Lieut. Colorel Norcott, and Major 
Acheson, deserve equal praise. 

And I must equally recommend to 
your Lordship’s notice. 
Wheatly, with Colonel Belson, Lieu. 
tenant- Colonel Prevost, and Major 
Gough, and the officers of the res- 


flank | battalion, 


Colonel 


t 
Your 
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! 


officers of the Royal Engineers, of 
Captain’ Hope, and the officers of 
my personal Staff, (all animating by 
their example,) will ever be most 
gratefully remembered. Our loss has 
been severe; as soon as it can be 


, ascertained by the proper return, I 
_ shall have 
ait. But 


the honor of transmitting 
much as it 1s to be lamented, 


I trust it will be considered as a ne- 


~~ ee we 


le 





‘ 


cessary sacrifice for the safety of the 
whole allied army. '‘* 

“Having remained some hours on 
the Barrosa Heights, without being 
abie to procure any supplies for the 
exhausted troops, the commissariat 
muics having been dispersed on the 
enemy’s first attack of the hill, I left 
Major Ross with the detachment of 
the Sd battalion of the 95th, and 
withdrew the rest of the division, 
which crossed the Santi Petri river 
early the next morning. 
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[ cannot conclude this dispatch | 
without earnestly recommending to 
his Majesty’s gracious notice for pro- 


} 
motion, Brevet Lieut.-Col. Browne, | 


major of the 28th foot, Brevet Lieut. 
Colonel Narcott, major of the 95th, | 


Major Dunean, royal artiller y ,» Major |: 


Gough, of the 87th, Major the Hon. 
I:. Acheson, of the 67th, and Capt. 
Birch, of the royal engineers, all in 
the command of carps or detach. 


-_ 





ments on this memorable service ; and 
1 confidently trusi chat the bearer of 
this dispatch, Capt, Hope, (to whom 
I refer your Lordship tor further 
deiails) will be promoted, on being 
permitted to lay the Eagle at his ! 


’ 
Mae ty *s feet. 


‘J ave the honour to be, &c. 
si 
i 


Tuo. GRAHAM, Lieut.-Cen. 


P. S. I beg leave to add, that two 
Spanish officers, Captains Miranda 
and Naughton, attached to my staff, 
behaved with the utmos: jntrepidity. 


1. G. 
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Isla de Leon, March 10, 1811. 
liv Lorn, 


I have the honor to transmit to 
vour Lordship the Return of the 


killed and wounded in the action of | 


| 95th, 3d Bat.—Captain Knipe. 


the 5th instant, and ] have the satis- 
faction to add, that the wounded, in 
general, are dois well. : 

sy the best account that, can be- 
collected from the wounded French 
officers, the en emmy had about SOOO 
men engaged, ‘Their loss, by reports 
from ‘Chiclz may i killed, wounded 
and prisoners, is supposed to amount 
to 3000—~I have ‘no doubt of its 
being very great. 

I transmit too a Return of the 
Ordnance in our possession, and also 
the most accurate notes that can be 
obtained of prisoners, most of whom 
are wounded. ‘They are so dispersed 

t. different hospitals, that an. exact 
sien -has not yet been obtained. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
Ty HO. GRAN AM; Lieut.-Gen. 
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.P. §. Detachments of cavalry and 
infantry have been daily employed im 
carrying off the wounded, and bury 
ing the dead, till the evenlng of the. 
8th instant, by which sae all the 
enemy’s wounded that could be found 
among the brushwood and ‘heath 
were brought in. 
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Return of the nature and number 
of pieces of Ordnance taken in the 
action of Barrosa, on the Sth of 
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2 Seven-uich Howitzers, 3 hea 
_ Eight-pounders. 1 Four-pounders 
wth their ammunition waggons 
and a proportion of horses, 
Seen A. Duncan. 
ajor Royal Artillery, 





Rank and Names of the Officers 
| killed and wounded in the Action 
of Barvosa. 
KILLED. 

Stafi— Ensign Eyre, Ist Guards, 
acting aid-de-camp to Col. Wheatly. 
| Ist Regiment of Guards-—Ensign 
| Commerell. 

Coldstream Do. — Ensign Watts. 

3d Guards—Captajn Swan. 

47th, 2d Bat, —Ensign Delachero, 
87th, 2d Bat.—Ensign E, E, 


N. B. Ensign Eyre is returned ia 
the killed of the Ist regt. of Guards. 
SEVERELY WOUNDED. 
| 2d Hussars, King’s Ger. Legion. 

' Captain Voss, (since dead, 

Royal Artillery—Lieu uta. Maite, 
' land and Pester, 

|: 1st Guards—Lieut.-Col. Sebright 
Captains Stables and Colquitt, En- 
signs Sir H. Lambert, Cameron, and 
Vi \FOrs. 

| $d Do.—Lieut.-Col. Hepburn, 

Ist Bat. 9th Foot—Capt. Godwin 
and Lieut. Seward. 

Ist Bat. 2'th Poot—Hon. Capt. 
Mullins, Lieuts. Wilkinson, Moore, 
| and Jobn Anderson. 
| 2d Bat. 824, Foote-Lieutenant 
Ms Koy. : Sd Bat. 
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Bd Bat. 25th ee ee 


Barnard, Lieut. W. Campbell. 
" 9a Dat. 67th Foot—Captain Pa- 
trickson, Ensign Sutherland, 
2d Bat. §7th Foot—Major Mac- 
laine, Captain Somersall, peter ase. 
J: G. Fennell and J. C. Barton. 
2d Bat. 95th Foot— Lieutenants 
Cochrane and Hope. 
DANGEROUSLY WOUNDED. 
Royal Artillery—Lieut. Wool- 
conibe, {since dead. 
ist Bat. 9th Foot—Lieut. Taylor. 


ist Bat. 28th Foot—Lieutenants ] 


Light and Bennett, (since dead. ) 
29th Portuguese—~Licut.-Colongl 
Bushe. 
SLIGHTLY “WOUNDED. 
2d Hussars, King’s Ger. Le,-on. 
Lieut. Rock. 


Royal Artillery—-Capts. Hughes | 


and Cator; Lieuts. E. Mitchell, 
Brereton, and C. Manners. | 

ist Guards—-Captain Adair and 
Ensign Fielde. 

‘Coldstream Guards—Ensigns Ben- 
tinck and Talbot. 

3d Guards— Ensign and Adjutant | 
Watson. 

Ist Bat. 9th 
Robinson. 

‘Ist Bat. 28th Foot—Capt. Brad- 
bey, Lieut. Blakeney. 

2d Bat.83d Foot—Capt. Stewart. 


Foot— Lieutenant 


Sd Bat. O5th Foot—Luicutenant | 


Hovenden. 
2d Bat. 

Lnerstone, 
2d Bat. 67th Foot—Lieut.-Col. 

Prevost, Lieut. W. Ronald. 

20th Portuguese—Capt Barrieras, 
Lieuts. Dom. Esteval, Pantalchao 
de Oliviero, Ensign Felix A. M)- 
randa. 

Stafl—Capt. D>. Mercer, rl OM et 
of Guards, aid. de-camp to Brigadier. 
Cre —. Diikes 

1. B. Captain Mercer is returned 
in oa wounded of the Sd regiment 
of Guards, 

( Sigued Spear MACDONALD, 
Lieu Colonel, Dep.-Ad).. Gen. 


47th Foot—Captain Fe- | 
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“Total—2 captains, 5 ensigns, 
serjeants, 2 drummers, 187 rank and 
file, 24 horses killed; 5 lieutenant. 
colonels, 4 majors, 14 captains, 2 
lieutenants, 8 ensigns, [ staff, 15 ser- 
jeants, 4 drummers, 936 rank and 
file, 42 horses wounded. 

Grand total of individuals killed 
and wounded—1245. 

JoHN MACDONAED, » 


Dep.-Adj.-Gen. 





Return of Prisoners of War taken 
in the Action of Barrosa, on the 
5th of March, 1811. 


2 general officers, 1 field officer, — 


9 captains, 
and file. 
N. B. The General of Brigade, 
Rosseau, and two Captains, since 
died of thei wounds. 


AMERICA. 


subalterns, 420 rank 











NEW-YORK, FEB. 212. 


From Washington we learn, that 
M. Serrurier, the new French Mt- 
nister, left Paris early in November, 
therefore knows nothing of the late 
orders of Bonaparte oflicially—He 
has come out expressly for the pur- 
pose of demanding from our Govern- 
ment the withholding supplies from 
the rebels in Spain and Portugal. 

Every member of the Senate of 
the United States is present at his 
post, a circumstance whieh has very 
rarely occurred, 

A letter from Captain Roberts, of 
the ship Superior, at Calcutta, says, 
‘© We made the line in 30 days, and 
Madras in 98, from Philadelphia. 
Here we took on board part of the 
crew of the Montezuma, of Phila- 
delphia, captured off Batavia by a 
British frigate!!! 


-Wasnurvcron.City, Fes. 12. 


M. Serrurier, the new French 

Minister, left Richmond on Saturday 
g for this place. 

Protestani 
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7 ‘ Sr EDWARD O’BR EN, see 


Protestant and Catholic Meetings f 


AT ENNIS- 





On Monday, the 25th instant, a 
Meeting of the Nobility, Gentlemen, 
and Protestant Freeholders of the 
county of Clare, whick had been con- 
vened by the “High Sheriff, at the 
réquest of the Grand Jury, took 
place at the Sessions-house, Ennis. 
So numerous and respectable an ds- 
sembly had never been witnessed in 
that town, for even the very avenues 
leading to the place of meeting were 
crowded by thousands of persons, 
impatiently waiting the result, which 
Aould form an zra in the national 
character, by presenting an auspicions 
omen of cordial christian union among 
the inhabitants of thé country ! Here 
is the glorious sacrifice of all political 
end rehyrtous animosity made, at the 
liar of a common country; for mu- 
tual preservation against the insidious 
designs of their internal and external 
enenites, and which must render the 
claims of the Catholics, that merge 
in the best interests of Treland, in- 
stantly irresistible. 


The High Sheriff in the Chair. 
Lord JAMES O’BREIEN, after 


an animated and brilliant speech, 
which was repeatedly cheered for its 
wisdom and energy, moved a Petition 
to both Houses of Parliament in 
favour of the Catholics of Ireland. 


This motion was seconded by 
Augustine Fitzgerald, and it passed 
unanimously. 


Lord JAMES O’BRIEN next 
moved an Address to the Puince 
Recent, praying that his Royal | 
Highness would be graciously pleased 
to recommend the just and consti- 


Snellen ee 


‘ 





ene eeimeadl 
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conded by the Honorable Colonel 
: Burton, moved the Address to the 
Prince Regent should be presented 
by ihe Ripht Hon. Lord James 
©’ Brien. | 

The business of the Protestant 
| Meeting having terminated, the 
Meeting of Catholies succeeded, and 
the Petition of the General Coms 
mittee of the Catholics of Ireland to 
the Legislature, was adopted. ‘Ihe 
thanks of the Catholics of the county 
Clare were then voted ?n rapiurous 
acclamation; to the Hiya Sheriff, 
and. to their illustrious and ‘‘heral 
Protestant brethren. 

On the motion of Mr. Woulle, 
a vote of thanks was w:7nxtmous/? 
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tutional claims of the, Roman Ca- 
tholics to the imme ttention | 
Of Parliament. His tion was | 
seconded by Colonel AfjiFitzgerald, | 
and it passed unanimously 





passed to Counsellor O GORMAN, 
for his unreritting and eonstitutional 
exertions in behalf of the Catholics 
of Ireland, and EspeciALuy for his 


' manly conduct in opposing the at 
‘tempt of two Police Magistrates to 


disperse the Catholic Committee, 
convened to Petition Parliament, and 
thus to trample on the dearest rights 
of the subject. 





An article has lately appeared: in 


ithe Martinique Gazette, describing 
. the wonderful effects of the divine 
: Alconorque,; a tree growing on the 


coast of that island. ‘This tree has 
acquired the reputation of being a 
specific in disorders of the liver, and 
especially in those of the lungs. 
Should this be justified by European 
practice, the cure of those almost in- 
curable disorders, by which so many 
thousand#@fre annually hurried to the 
grave, will indeed place it at the head 
ef all earthly vegetables, and fairly 
entitle it to the epithet of dvine. 
The outer bark being taken off, it is 
used in infusion ; a glass of the liquor 
being taken morning and night with 
two spoonfuls of honey. Milk, acids, 
spices, and whatever irritates, must 


be avoided. The recipe is said to be 


derived from the Indians. 


Bir ths, & Ce 
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BIRTHS. 


In Harcourt-place, the Lady of 
the Hon. and Rev. George Bonrke, 
ofa son. At Stephens-Green, the 
Lady of Sir Edward Stanley, of a 
gon. Mrs. A. Holines, of a daugh- 
ter. At Fort-Wilham, near Cork, 
the Lady of Colonel Burke, of a son. 
At Woolwich, the Lady of Captain 


Stewart, Royal Artillery, of a son 


and heir. 
MARRIAGES. 


In St. Andrew’s Church, by the 
Rev. John Letablere, Daniel Littton, 
Esq. of Holles-street, to Miss Stew- 
art, daughter of the Rev. Doctor 


Stewart, of Creggan, county Ar. 


magh. At Yorkshire, Mr. George 
Sheard, clothier, of Batley, aged 72, 
to Miss Elizabeth Cowling, aged 19. 
The bridegroom is father to nine 
children, grandfather to forty-six, and 
yreat-crandfather to six, all living. 
‘Titus Bourne, Esq. solicitor, Alford, 


Lincolnshire, to Margaret, youngest . 
’ daughter of Mr. Thomas Woodcock.’ 


At Mettram, Mr. Hitton, of Quick, 
in Saddleworth, to Mrs. Borlock. 


On the Sth instant, at Gretna-Green, | 


the Hon. Charles Edward Law, 
second son of the Right Hon. Lord 
Ellenborough, to Elizabeth Sophia, 
daughter of the late Sir Edward, and 
sister to the present Sir Charles F, 
Nightingale, Bart. At Ballyshan- 
non, John M‘Vity, Esq. of Deieight, 
to Miss Mary Johnson. 
cester, Peter Brenan, Esq 


borough, to Miss Henry, 
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place. At Dallystowi, M. G. 
Pendergart, Esq. M. P. Park-lane, 
London, to ‘iiss Smith, eldest daugh. 
ter of the late Right Hon. Sir 
Skefington Smith, Bart. 


DEATHS. 


In Poole-street, Mr. EdwardByrne, 
At Mount Pleasant, Mrs. Vouge. 
In Mary-street, Mr. H. Templeton. 
In Essex-street, the. Rev. Mr. 
O’Brien, of Rodsemary-lane-Chapel. 
At Leicester, aged 95, Mr Simpson. 
John Axiom and klizabeth his wife, 
aged 76. Mr James Waidson, sen, 
printer, of Shrewsbury. Mr. John 
Mi‘Coy, proprietor of a coach which 
has ran for a considerable time, be. 
tween Belfast and Newry, was killed 
by the breaking down of his coach, 
near Lisburn, on the 8th instant. In 
Kilkenny, John Colles. At Bally. 
mena, Miss Jane Wright. At Bally. 
hanwood, Mrs. Montgomery, At 
Henton, Scotland, Mrs, Margaret 
Melbum, aged 104. She retained 
all her faculties till the last year of her 
death, and at 90 years of age, could 
walk 40 milesaday. George Cren- 
shaw, a pauper of the township of 
Read, in Lancashire, at the advanced 
age of 105. 
little sickness till within a week of 


~ his death, and enjoyed his faculties to 


‘the last. 
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| Thomas Mahon, late of Annadutie, 
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At Glo- ji in the county of Leitrim, younger 
brother of the Right Hn. Lord | 





In James’s street, Mrs. 
ahon. In Dame-court, S. ‘Taylor, 


At Castle-Kelly, the Rev. 


Hartland, 


He experienced very 
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